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The  era  of  individualism  has  tion  of  1787,  James  Madison  proposed 
passed ;  the  age  of  regimentation  that  the  national  congress  should  have 
is  here.  Collectivism  is  the  or-  the  power  to  establish  a  university, 
der  of  the  day.  Government  now  no  while  Charles  Pinckney  believed  that 
longer  merely  touches  upon  the  activi-  the  federal  government  should  be  given 
ties  of  the  average  American,  but  it  the  authority  to  establish  seminaries, 
grasps  firmly  almost  every  phase  of  comparable  to  our  present-day  high 
contemporary  life  and  industry.  There  schools.  George  Washington  advocat- 
is  no  field  of  endeavor,  no  enterprise  or  ed  direct  aid  to  education  by  the  pro- 
industry,  no  social  problem,  that  is  posed  establishment  of  a  university 
too  infinitesimally  small  or  too  gro-  or  “by  any  other  expedients.”  Thom- 
tesquely  large  to  receive  the  active  con-  as  Jefferson,  founder  of  the  University 
sideration  of  our  central  government,  of  Virginia,  left  a  part  of  his  estate  to 
Such  endeavors  are  by  no  means  limit-  endow  a  national  university  in  the 
ed  to  the  confines  of  these  United  District  of  Columbia,  though  his  at- 
States  but  rather  they  embrace  the  tempt  died  of  inanition  since  Congress 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  w-orld.  never  took  action  upon  the  matter.  In 
The  federal  government’s  beaurocratic  his  message  to  Congress,  December  2, 
control  of  our  political  and  economic  1806,  he  advocated  congressional  ap- 
life  may  now  w’ell  be  considered  a  pre-  propriation  of  funds  “to  the  great 
hide  to  educational  domination  as  well,  purpose  of  education.”  Again  two 
The  era  dating  from  the  establish-  years  later  he  made  a  similar  appeal 
ment  of  our  federal  government  to  the  to  Congress. 

advent  of  Jacksonian  democracy  may  John  Adams  was  the  last  of  the  pres- 
be  considered  to  be  the  first  |)eriod  of  idents  to  actively  seek  the  promotion  of 
our  national  history.  During  that  era  •  educational  interests.  Lip  service  hence 
our  leaders  envisioned  education  as  a  forth  replacetl  great  deeds.* 
federal  responsibility.  At  the  conven-  Rural  America  was  not  then  adapt- 

1  Exceptions  were  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Education  in  1867  and  the  recommen¬ 
dation  by  President  Grant  of  a  National  University  in  his  mesaaKe  of  1873. 
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ed  to  a  national  scheme  of  education, 
with  its  population  widely  scattered, 
its  roads  poor  and  few,  and  opinion 
concerning  a  strong  centralized  gov¬ 
ernment  much  divided.  A  firmly  en¬ 
trenched  local  authority  controlled  the 
educational  system  of  the  time. 

With  the  advent  of  Jacksonian  dem¬ 
ocracy  there  came  a  return  to  states’ 
rights  and  a  relegation  of  the  tenets 
of  aristocracy  to  the  background. 
Coon-skin  caps  replaced  powdered 
wigs  in  the  White  House,  and  muddy 
boots  took  the  place  of  silk  stockings 
and  Knee-breeches.  “Anarchy  plus 
the  corner  constable”  became  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  central  government 
no  longer  concerned  itself  with  such 
matters  as  internal  improvements,  ed¬ 
ucation,  or  the  promotion  of  science 
and  the  letters.  People  were  to  be 
left  alone,  free  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  Position  in  life  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  dependent  upon  the  talents 
and  the  energies  of  the  individual,  not 
on  the  privileges  of  birth  or  position. 
Thus  did  the  people  reason  until  the 
growing  pains  of  imperialism  made 
themselves  felt  and  a  new  era  dawned 
in  our  national  educational  history. 

This  new  age  was  a  twin  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  it  grew  and  wax¬ 
ed  strong  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 
Today  it  continues  to  gain  momentum 
as  it  si)eetl8  into  the  future.  Char¬ 
acterizing  it  is  the  current  philosophy 
that  accepts  a  dominant  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  demands  a  united  action 
on  the  part  of  governmental  agencies. 
Proponents  of  such  thought  point  out 
that  a  unification  of  educational  effort 
is  necessary  to  perpetuate  the  Union 
and  to  realize  the  ideals  for  w’hich  it 
is  now  engaged  in  a  life  or  death 
stru^le  with  nations  of  alien  creeds. 


Inculcating  loyalty  to  the  American 
order  is  an  educational  “must.” 

Politically,  socially,  and  economic¬ 
ally  we  have  embarked  upon  a  new 
era ;  educationally,  we  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve,  we  are  trailing  far  behind.  Fear 
has  supposedly  retarded  our  education¬ 
al  development, — fear  of  federal  con¬ 
trol.  Our  government  has  assumed 
leadership  in  all  fields  but  that  of  edu¬ 
cation.  It,  too,  now  appears  destined 
to  be  brought  within  the  fold. 

What  can  contemporary  educators 
do  to  avert  this  danger  of  nationalistic 
control  and  beaurocratic  domination  of 
our  schools  ?  Offered  herewith  is  a 
ten-point  program,  which,  if  put  into 
effect  will  go  far  toward  eliminating 
this  expressed  need  for  “education  by 
decree”  from  a  dictatorial-minded 
Washington. 

1.  Unification  and  modernization 
of  the  curricula.  Our  curricula  of  to¬ 
day  are  the  product  of  a  close  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  curricula  of  the  past.  The 
majority  of  our  courses  of  study  came 
into  being  through  an  analysis  of  al¬ 
ready  existing  courses,  thereby  per¬ 
petuating  a  condition  of  doubtful  val¬ 
ue  and  creating  a  static  situation  un- 
conducive  to  progress. 

“Waiter,”  said  the  diner  after  par¬ 
taking  of  a  portion  of  hash  served  to 
him,  “when  w’as  this  hash  made?” 

“I  don’t  think  it  was  made,  sir,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  waiter. 

“Xot  made.  Well,  then,  just  how 
did  it  come  into  existence  if  it  wasn’t 
made  ?” 

“It  just  sort  of  accumulated,  sir.” 

Our  curricula  in  a  sense  are  similar 
to  the  hash ;  they  have  just  accumulat¬ 
ed.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  an  ex¬ 
tensive  revision  of  them  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  our 
American  aims  and  ideas.  The  social 
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studies  for  example  should  be  taught 
from  a  patriotic  angle  with  a  definite 
view  toward  the  indoctrination  of  such 
ideals.  Literature  classes  should  study 
our  national  writings,  including  the 
foremost  masterpieces  of  our  great 
leaders.  In  the  music  classes  children 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
sing  folk  songs  and  songs  of  patriot¬ 
ism.  Millions  of  American  children 
today  would  not  recognize  “Columbia 
the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,”  “The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic”  or  “Dixie.” 
Our  mathematics  books  are  filled  with 
much  dead  wood,  uninteresting  and 
uninspiring,  whereas  they  should  be 
concerned  with  such  pertinent  matter 
as  airplanes,  taxes,  budgeting,  and  kin¬ 
dred  topics.  Art  should  depict  great 
American  scenes,  pictured  by  Ameri¬ 
can  artists.  In  the  physical  education 
classes  hygiene,  nutrition  and  physical 
fitness  should  have  a  leading  place.  Re¬ 
ligion  should  place  a  premium  on  char¬ 
acter,  loyalty,  and  obedience.  The 
shop  courses  should  feature  America’s 
industrial  leadership.  Science  classes 
should  be  made  practical,  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  such  everyday  devices  as  oil- 
burners,  refrigerators,  radios,  and 
vacuum  cleaners.  All  in  all,  a  mod¬ 
ernizing  process  is  needed  in  order  to 
make  our  school  curricula  fit  the  needs 
of  contemporary  American  life.  The 
fault  here  can  perhaps  be  traced  to 
teacher  training  institutions,  where  di¬ 
rectors  of  education  discuss  learnedly 
the  influences  of  Froebelian  and  Pesta- 
lozzian  principles  upon  education  but 
neglect  such  vital  topics  as  washing 
machines  and  everyday  purchasing. 

2.  Codification  of  certification 
laws.  Left  to  their  own  fate  hereto¬ 
fore,  certification  laws  differ  widely 
from  state  to  state.  Each  common¬ 
wealth  has  its  own  variety  of  certifi¬ 


cates,  few  of  which  are  valid  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  state  issuing  them. 
Some  attempt  at  uniformity  should  be 
made  in  this  field. 

3.  Uniformity  of  text  hook  seUo- 
tion  procedures.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
need  in  this  connection  is  the  virtual 
necessity  of  co-ordinating  the  activities 
of  the  curriculum  making  bodies  and 
the  text-book  selection  agencies.  Some 
prepress  has  already  been  made  in 
this  direction,  but  there  is  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  yet  to  go  before  there  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  degree  of  coordination  here. 

4.  Standardization  of  Salaries. 
Tremendous  differences  in  salaries  at¬ 
test  to  equivalent  differences  in  quality 
of  instruction  offered.  A  salary  of 
$40.  a  month  paid  to  rural  teachers 
and  one  of  four  times  that  amount  paid 
in  an  adjoining  town  school  does  not 
bespeak  a  condition  compatible  with 
American  ideals  of  equality  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities. 

5.  Liberal  federal  aid  to  schools. 
Just  how  this  aid  shall  be  distributed 
must  be  determined  by  a  careful  analy¬ 
sis  of  all  factors  concerned.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  should  be 
granted  on  an  impartial  basis  with  no 
strings  attached. 

6.  Standardization  of  teacher  loads. 
A  wide  diversity  of  practices  now  ex¬ 
ist,  with  few  attempts  at  standardiza¬ 
tion  achieving  more  than  a  modicum  of 
success.  Until  there  is  greater  uni¬ 
formity  in  teacher  loads,  inequality  of 
educational  opportunity  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  exist. 

7.  Equable  special  services.  There 
are  as  great  differences  found  among 
the  special  services  offered  in  our 
schools  as  there  are  in  the  matters  al¬ 
ready  discussed.  The  range  is  large, 
from  none  in  the  small  schools  to  many 
in  the  large  city  schools.  Their  impor- 
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tance  is  great  enough  to  warrant  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  of  their  problems 
by  educational  planners.  Such  ser¬ 
vices  as  those  relating  to  health,  visit¬ 
ing  teachers,  and  adult  education,  will 
take  an  increasingly  important  place 
in  our  contemporary  educational  sys¬ 
tem. 

8.  Establishment  of  a  ‘^stomdard 
type'*  school.  The  most  common  type 
at  present  is  organized  on  the  8-4-4 
plan,  though  there  are  various  other 
types  in  common  use.  In  the  public 
schools  the  8-4  and  the  6-3-3  plans  of 
organization  are  most  common  with 
variations  found  frequently.  The  kin¬ 
dergarten  is  found  in  a  majority  of 
urban  schools  although  it  is  a  feature 
of  only  a  minority  of  schools  when  all 
kinds  are  considered.  While  there 
can  perhaps  be  no  set  “standard” 
school,  less  diversity  would  be  de¬ 
sirable. 

9.  Establishment  of  a  school  year 
of  standard  length.  While  states  are 
gradually  requiring  school  years  of 
specified  minimum  length,  there  is 


still  far  too  great  a  range  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  The  nine  month  school  term 
seems  destined  to  be  the  accepted  term 
in  the  near  future. 

10.  Closer  co-ordination  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  State  Departments  of  Edur 
cation.  Like  the  general  who  leaped 
upon  his  horse  and  dashed  off  madly  in 
all  directions,  our  state  educational  ex¬ 
ecutives  lack  a  unification  of  common 
purpose  and  direction  that  leads  them 
inevitably  to  various  destinations  by 
diverse  routes.  Common  considera¬ 
tion  of  kindred  problems  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  desirable  uniformity  of  proced¬ 
ure  that  could  not  fail  to  benefit  the 
schools. 

Putting  into  effect  this  proposed  ten- 
point  program  will  go  far  toward  fore¬ 
stalling  the  day  when  threatening  fed¬ 
eral  control  of  our  schools  will  other¬ 
wise  become  an  actuality.  Already 
the  shadow  of  such  control  is  falling 
over  the  schools  of  America,  a  shadow 
that  will  continue  to  become  darker  as 
the  time  goes  on  unless  action  takes 
place  now  before  it  is  too  late. 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  A 

LIBERAL  EDUCATION 
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Oeorge  Washington  University 
Washington,  D.  C, 


Less  uncommon  than  many  uni¬ 
versity  teachers  realize  is  the  dis¬ 
covery,  by  American  undergrad¬ 
uates  that  the  most  stimulating  and 
valuable  portion  of  their  college  ca¬ 
reer  lies  outside  any  formal  plan  of 
study  or  specific  course  material  or 
major  field  of  learning  in  accidental 
influences  which  teachers  or  books  hap¬ 
pen  to  exercise.  The  popular  concep¬ 
tion  of  “Oxonion  atmosphere”  is  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  symbol  of  this  type  of 
influence.  As  a  result  of  this  discovery 
American  undergraduates  sometimes 
adopt  an  out-and-out  cynical  attitude 
towards  the  various  “systems”  and  cur¬ 
ricula  leading  to  degrees.  They  point 
out — sometimes  justly — that  Ameri¬ 
can  college  education  means  wading 
through  a  morass  of  technicalities 
pointing  towards  a  super-technicality 
— the  awarding  of  a  diploma. 

No  thoughtful  teacher  can  avoid  see¬ 
ing  some  justice  in  the  charge  that 
American  college  education  often  sacri¬ 
fices  the  spirit  of  learning  to  a  system 
of  credits.  Our  recognition  of  this  lim¬ 
itation  in  our  mode  of  study  in  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges  need  not,  and  indeed, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  ought  not 
to  blind  us  to  the  many  advantages 
which  our  usual  system  of  courses  and 
credits  carries  with  it. 

Granting  that  genuine  educational 


influence  will  in  many  instances  con¬ 
tinue  to  defy  any  fixed  form  or  system 
of  courses,  credits,  and  examinations, 
what  is  the  value  of  the  usual  proced¬ 
ure  of  taking  a  certain  number  of 
courses  over  a  period  of  four  years, 
including  work  in  a  major  subject  and 
general  electives? 

In  examining  the  various  types  of 
four-year  curricula  there  are  two  sorts 
of  extreme  cases  which  involve  oppo¬ 
site,  but  equally  grave,  defects:  (1) 
four  years  of  entirely  uncontrolled 
electives;  (2)  four  years  of  rigidly  su¬ 
pervised  and  over-specialized  courses. 
Let  us  consider  the  dangers  in  each  of 
these  two  extreme  cases. 

A  program  of  study  consisting  only 
of  electives  involves  at  least  three  ma¬ 
jor  flaws:  (1)  Many  students  will 
choose  only  those  courses  w’hich  are  by 
reputation  easy;  (2)  certain  general 
basic  courses — in  science,  languages, 
and  in  history  and  the  social  studies 
— will  be  omitted  by  many  students; 
(3)  some  students  will  transform  their 
undergraduate  work  into  a  “little  M. 
A.”  by  concentrating  very  heavily  in 
one  field.  These  difficulties  do  not 
mean  that  under  a  system  of  complete¬ 
ly  free  electives  there  will  be  no  wisely 
chosen  programs.  Some  students  will 
stumble  upon  a  broad  and  nice  balance 
of  subjects.  Other  students  will  acci- 
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dentally  get  wise  advice.  Yet  this 
procedure  is  too  haphazard  to  give  very 
much  assurance  of  a  truly  liberal  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  second  way  in  which  our  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  course  credits  may  lead 
to  serious  defects  is  by  subjecting  the 
student  to  four  years  of  rigid  curricu¬ 
lum  requirements  which  deprive  him 
of  any  opportunity  whatsoever  of  exer¬ 
cising  his  individual  choice.  If  the 
college  catalogues  of  various  American 
institutions  are  examined  it  will  be 
discovered  that  there  is  the  widest  va¬ 
riety  of  sets  of  requirements  for  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Some  col¬ 
leges  require  considerable  work  in  lan¬ 
guages.  Others  prescribe  various 
courses  in  science.  Some  require  work 
in  history  and  the  social  sciences. 
Some  institutions  offer  courses  mainly 
in  the  older  fields  of  learning,  the  hu¬ 
manities,  mathematics,  the  sciences, 
history,  and  the  social  studies.  Others 
give  liberal  arts  credit  for  courses  of 
a  highly  professional  nature  ranging 
from  typing  and  cooking  to  engineer¬ 
ing,  law,  and  medecine.  Most  colleges 
require  a  student  to  select  a  single 
field  of  major  concentration,  supple¬ 
mented  in  some  cases  by  various  topics 
of  minor  interest.  Most  colleges  have 
rigid  course  examinations.  Other  col¬ 
leges  have  general  final  examinations 
at  the  end  of  the  four  years.  Some 
colleges  require  theses  on  a  topic  in  the 
major  field  on  the  undergraduate  level. 
Some  schools  give  credit  for  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  business  or  in  fac¬ 
tories  or  on  a  farm.  Some  schools 
allow  social  service  work  to  count  to¬ 
wards  the  degree.  Some  institutions 
have  long  reading  periods  in  which 
there  is  no  classroom  work.  Many 
schools  give  credit  for  work  done  by 
correspondence. 


Some  of  these  systems  are  relatively 
wise.  Others  are  exceedingly  foolish. 
But  all  of  them  run  the  risk  of  instill¬ 
ing  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  idea 
that  a  liberal  education  is  something 
that  can  be  fitted  into  a  special  mould. 
Even  when  the  mould  selected  by  the 
Faculty  is  a  liberalizing  and  humane 
one,  the  danger  remains  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  confuse  real  learning  with 
the  sheer  fulfillment  of  prescribed  re¬ 
quirements. 

In  view  of  the  flaws  in  a  system  of 
free  electives  and  in  the  system  of  rig¬ 
id  requirements,  is  there  any  wise  mid¬ 
dle  course  which  will  enable  a  liberal 
education  to  steer  clear  of  these  deep, 
but  different  difficulties  ? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  a  hap¬ 
py  combination  of  free  electives  and 
required  courses  gives  us  the  answer. 
Each  student  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
have  at  least  one  free  elective  during 
each  of  the  eight  undergraduate  semes¬ 
ters.  In  many  cases  students  find 
early  in  their  college  career  that  gen¬ 
eral  (College  curriculum  requirements 
prevent  any  elective  courses.  Later  in 
their  college  career  they  find  them¬ 
selves  bound  down  by  the  requirements 
in  their  major  field.  The  total  result 
is  that  they  never  get  any  free  electives 
whatsoever.  On  the  other  hand  the 
number  of  free  electives  during  the 
eight  semesters  of  undergraduate  work 
ought  to  be  restricted  throughout  by 
two  different  factors:  (1)  A  general 
rule  for  students  in  their  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  requiring  some 
work  in  English,  a  foreign  language 
(not  a  repetition  of  work  taken  in 
high  school,)  a  laboratory  science,  and 
social  studies;  (2)  In  the  junior  and 
senior  year  liberal  yet  definite  re¬ 
quirements  in  a  field  of  major  interest. 
The  first  of  these  factors  would  be 
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common  to  all  students  pursuing  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  The  second 
would  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  field 
of  major  interest  of  the  individual 
student.  Neither  of  these  two  factors 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  eliminate 
completely  in  any  term’s  work  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  at  least  one  elective  course. 

In  institutions  with  professional 
schools  the  problem  arises  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  a  student  in  liberal  arts  work  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  elect  professional 
courses  and  count  them  towards  a 
Bachelor’s  degree.  In  some  fields  of 
knowledge  the  line  between  profession¬ 
al  and  non-professional  work  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  to  draw :  for  example,  be¬ 
tween  certain  courses  in  engineering 
and  in  physics,  in  law  and  in  politi¬ 
cal  science,  in  speech  and  in  English, 
in  agriculture  and  in  botany,  in  medi¬ 
cine  and  in  physiol<^.  Is  an  educa¬ 
tion  more  or  less  liberal  when  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  allowed  to  range  far  and  wide 
in  professional  courses  as  a  part  of  his 
electives?  If  there  were  no  specific 
differences  between  general  college 
courses  and  training  for  practical 
skills  and  vocations,  then  an  education 
would  be  more  liberal  when  electives 
in  professional  fields  are  allowed.  In 
fact,  professional  work  introduces  mo¬ 
tives,  and  sometimes  types  of  subject 
matter,  which  are  quite  different  from 
the  more  basic  sorts  of  liberal  arts 
courses.  A  truly  liberal  education 
does  not  mean  the  freeing  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  from  the  necessity. of  choosing 
work  in  general  educational  subjects 


and  allowing  him  to  get  any  and  every 
sort  of  training  which  happens  to  be 
listed  in  a  university  catalogue.  A 
truly  liberal  range  of  electives  ought  to 
mean  the  opportunity  to  choose  from 
the  widest  possible  list  of  electives 
within  the  general  fields  of  the  sci¬ 
ences,  mathematics,  the  social  studies, 
and  the  humanities.  Only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  course  offerings  in  these  lib¬ 
eral  arts  fields  are  restricted,  only 
then  will  a  student’s  range  of  choice 
be  narrow. 

There  is  no  single  formula  which 
will  describe  the  structure  of  a  liberal 
education.  No  system  is  any  better 
than  the  weakest  link  in  course  offer¬ 
ings.  No  course  is  any  stronger  than 
the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  teaching  ability  of  the 
instructor.  There  will  always  be 
much  good  education  in  colleges  with 
poorly  constructed  curricula.  There 
will  always  be  some  bad  education  in 
collies  with  the  wisest  curricula.  In 
spite  of  these  facts,  the  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege  stands  the  greatest  chance  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  sound  education  for  the  max¬ 
imum  number  of  students  if  it  will 
offer  the  widest  range  of  subjects  in 
the  humanities,  in  the  sciences,  and  in 
the  social  studies,  and  if  it  will  set  up 
curricula  which  allow  the  student  a 
happy  balance  between  prescribed 
courses  and  free  electives.  The  rest 
of  the  job  of  liberal  education  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  student  and  the 
individual  instructor. 
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N  SPEECH  we  are  everlastingly 
searching  for  a  better  knowledge  as 
to  how  the  human  mind  operates  for 
it  is  this  instrument  that  guides  our 
speech.  Moreover  it  is  this  instru¬ 
ment  on  the  other  end  of  the  line  with 
which  we  are  trying  to  communicate. 
The  picture  we  have  of  the  human 
mind  definitely  colors  our  judgment 
as  to  what  is  good  speech. 

It  is  a  common  statement  that  men 
do  not  think  except  in  jams,  or  that 
they  do  not  reason  except  in  trouble,  or 
that  man  is  essentially  an  emotional 
being.  Much  of  this  approach  is  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  observation  that  thinking 
and,  or,  reasoning  is  carried  on  in  the 
last  developed,  over-laid,  section  of  the 
brain.  All  of  which  would,  if  the 
biological  explanation  is  of  any  value, 
lead  one  to  believe  that  the  roof  of  a 
house  is  both  the  least  used  part  of  the 
house,  and  the  least  important.  Just 
as  one  might  attack  me  for  trying  to 
explain  my  point  of  view  by  analogy, 
so  I  take  issue  with  the  biological  ap¬ 
proach  to  human  mental  understand¬ 
ing.  It  is  but  reasoning  by  analogy; 
that  is,  that  mental  activity  is  analo¬ 
gous  to  physical  activity.  Because  the 
thalamus  exists  nearer  the  base  of  the 
brain  than  the  cortex  seems  little  rea¬ 
son  for  believing  it  is  more  operative 
in  human  behavior.  If  we  should 
trace  man  back  through  the  countless 
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ages,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we 
might  find  an  animal,  far  enough  back, 
that  had  practically  no  brains,  propell¬ 
ed  throughout  its  existence  purely  by 
sensation.  But  I  don’t  see  that  that 
has  any  bearing  what-so-ever  upon  the 
nature  of  man  as  he  exists  today.  The 
point  is  man  does  have  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  brain.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
junior  member  in  our  mental  concern 
is  a  subordinate  to  President  Thalmus. 
A  complete  study  of  mental  attributes 
might  show  that  merit  and  not  senior¬ 
ity  is  the  principle  of  promotion  with¬ 
in  the  brain  of  man. 

This  article  is  designed  to  touch  up¬ 
on  these  questions : 

I.  What  is  thinking?  How  much 
do  we  do  ? 

II.  What  are  the  elements  of  the 
thinking  process  ? 

III.  What  is  the  diflFerence  be¬ 
tween  thinking  and  reasoning? 

IV.  What  is  the  place  of  ideas  in 
thinking  ? 

V.  What  is  the  contribution  of 
both  intellect  and  emotion  to  mental 
activity  ? 

VI.  What  are  the  driving  forces 
of  humans  ? 

VII.  What  is  the  nature  of  effect¬ 
ive  communication? 

I.  What  is  Thinking?  How  Much 
do  we  do? 
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First,  then,  what  is  thinking?  A 
study  of  philosophy  and  psychology 
texts  soon  indicates  that  the  definitions 
of  thinking  run  the  gamut  from  mental 
activity  to  that  of  pure  reasoning.  It 
seems  suffice  to  our  purpose  to  say 
that  normal  thinking  is  the  flow  of 
purposive  or  directive  mental  activity. 
This  allows  for  all  mental  agitation 
save  for  that  of  the  disintegrated  mind. 
The  only  matter  not  clear  in  this  des¬ 
cription  of  thinking  is:  what  makes  it 
purposive?  Some  say  a  problem  set. 

I  think  that  this  will  suffice  if  we  are 
careful  as  to  what  we  call  a  problem. 
That  I  decide  to  put  on  my  brown 
shoes  this  morning,  I  believe,  to  be  an 
activity  generated  by  thinking  that  is 
provoked  by  the  problem  of  happening 
to  have  two  pairs  of  shoes,  both  of 
which  I  cannot  wear  at  the  same  time. 
Life  is  a  single  track  among  a  million 
alternative  tracks  and  switches.  Think¬ 
ing  is  provoked  by  this  self-evident 
yet  unexplainable  nature  of  life. 

By  virtue  of  the  nature  of  life,  we 
are  our  own  agents  and  purpose  is  an 
inherent  element  of  man.  If  we  do 
not  like  purposiveness  explained  as  an 
element  forced  into  being  by  necessity, 
perhaps  you  may  identify  it  with  the 
element  interest  in  man.  It  matters 
not,  you  just  change  the  word.  The 
point  is,  there  is  a  mental  power  that 
tends  to  keep  us  on  a  track  of  thought. 
Nobody  ever  saw  it.  Nobody  ever 
measured  it.  It’s  one  of  those  ele¬ 
ments  which  is.  It  is  no  more  de¬ 
finable  than  any  element  is,  whether 
physical  or  mental  in  nature.  That 
makes  it  none  the  less  existant.  The 
purposive  nature  of  human  thinking 
is  just  self-evident,  as  is  consciousness. 

The  difference  between  thinking  and 
consciousness  is  interesting  to  note.  To 
try  to  be  conscious  of  nothing  helps 


denote  the  difference.  The  effort 
makes  it  clear  that  “to  try”  is  to  give 
direction  to  the  consciousness.  Think¬ 
ing,  then,  is  directed  consciousness. 

By  the  above  explanatimi  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  humans  think  al¬ 
most  all  the  time.  To  say  that  humans 
just  run  along  until  they  get  in  a  jam, 
and  then  think,  is  not  only  untrue  but 
highly  dangerous.  To  say  that  man 
has  no  purposive  mental  activity  until 
trouble  develops  is  to  divorce  the  pro¬ 
pelling  of  human  activity  from  mind 
save  when  trouble  comes.  This  seems 
absurd. 

Yet  this  peculiar  concept  leads  many 
to  the  dangerous  belief  that  thinking 
is  a  relatively  unused  mental  activity, 
and,  also,  leads  them  to  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  inferences: 

1.  Nobody  likes  thinking,  it  is  un¬ 
pleasant. 

2.  When  turned  on  it  will  be  of 
high  calibre. 

As  to  the  first,  it  readily  explains 
why  some  speakers  take  us  for  such 
abysmal  fools.  They  don’t  believe  hu¬ 
man  beings  think.  We  sort  of  “emote,” 
therefore  it  doesn’t  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  what  they  say,  as  long  as  it  has  a 
“psychological  appeal”  and  is  said 
beautifully.  I  am  convincetl  we  think 
nearly  every  moment  of  the  day,  every 
day  of  our  lives.  The  trouble  is  that 
so  much  of  our  thinking  is  poor. 

Now  the  second  evil  that  grows  out 
of  this  false  concept  is  the  belief  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  common  statement,  when 
matters  go  badly,  “If  I  had  only 
thought,”  or  in  criticism,  “Why  didn’t 
you  think?”  You  see  if  you  believe 
that  humans  just  fail  to  think,  that 
thinking  is  something  turned  on  only 
in  times  of  trouble,  you  are  likely  to 
fall  heir  to  the  error  that  thinking  is 
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a  truth  evolving  process,  that  will  al¬ 
ways  produce  the  trick  when  used. 
Thinking  and  only  thinking  gets  us 
both  into  jams  and  gets  us  out  of  them, 
the  only  difference  being  that  it  is  in 
the  one  case  bad ;  in  the  other,  good. 

II.  The  elements  of  the  Think¬ 
ing  Process. 

To  repeat,  thinking  is  a  purely  men¬ 
tal  activity.  To  know  and  to  feel  about 
the  knowledge  are  inseparately  tied  to¬ 
gether  in  what  we  call  thought,  direct¬ 
ive  in  nature. 

Observation  of  our  thinking-flow  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  is  three-fold,  being  com¬ 
posed  of:  observation,  memory,  and 
reasoning.  We  observe.  We  remem¬ 
ber  what  we  observe.  We  relate  those 
things  we  both  observed  and  remember. 
Thinking  is  the  integration  of  all  three. 
Consequently  it  is  impossible  to  place 
more  value  on  one  than  another.  To 
lack  the  ability  to  observe  is  to  lack 
the  ability  to  drink  in  or  recognize  our 
own  processes.  To  lack  memory  is  to 
live  in  a  world  without  continuity,  to 
be  incapable  of  gaining  from  experi¬ 
ence.  To  lack  the  ability  to  relate 
that  which  is  observe  is  to  level  all 
experiences,  to  lack  the  basis  of  judg^ 
ment.  In  any  one  flashing  instant 
probably  but  one  of  the  three  domi¬ 
nates  the  consciousness.  However, 
the  idea,  the  cargo  of  the  flow  of 
thought,  is  a  composite  of  all  three. 
Observing,  remembering,  and  reason¬ 
ing  are  interwoven  into  a  process  call¬ 
ed  thinking. 

The  inter-relationship  becomes  ap¬ 
parent  when  we  characterize  the  func¬ 
tion  of  each : 

1.  Observation  is  the  function  of 
seeing  in  perspective  all  the  elements 
that  go  to  compose  the  matter  under 
study.  It  is  analysis  identified.  It 
answers  the  question  “what.’’ 


2.  Memory  is  the  element  that  per¬ 
mits  us  to  retain  the  consciousness  of 
our  observations,  and  the  relating  of 
those  observations.  It  joins  observa¬ 
tion  and  reasoning.  It  gives  continu¬ 
ity  to  existence.  It  gives  thought 
“flow.” 

3.  Reasoning  is  the  seeing  of  rela¬ 
tionships  among  the  elements  observed. 
It  ties  the  observations  together  in 
good  or  bad  explanation.  It,  contrast¬ 
ed  to  the  function  of  observations,  is 
synthetic  in  nature.  Its  effort  is  to 
answer  the  question  “why.”  It  is  the 
imaginative  part  of  the  mind,  creating 
the  mental  pictures  of  what  is  or  can 
exist  in  reality. 

III.  Reasoning  as  Differentiated 
From  Thinking. 

Reasoning  is  probably  one  of  our 
most  misunderstood  terms.  From  the 
above  explanation,  it  becomes  clear 
that  reasoning  is  not  thinking.  It  is 
an  element  of  thinking. 

What  is  reasoning  again?  Seeing 
relationships;  discriminating  between 
essential  and  non-essential  materials. 
Things  may  be  related  by  several  fac¬ 
tors;  time,  place,  physical  attributes, 
and  cause.  Materials  of  reasoning,  to 
restate  a  most  essential  point,  are  sym- 
toms  and  causes.  Underlying  the  sui> 
face  is  always  the  effort  to  find  causes. 
This  is  a  c-ause  and  effect  world.  Noth¬ 
ing  happens  or  is  without  cause.  One 
cannot  answer  “why.”  It  is  just  the 
primary  and  self-evident  law  of  na¬ 
ture.  Because  it  is  not  a  chaotic  hap¬ 
hazard  world,  all  reasoning  in  the  last 
analysis  then,  is  an  effort  to  determine 
causes.  However,  much  to  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  man,  causes  are  not  always 
manifestive  in  themselves.  But  appar¬ 
ent  or  not,  they  always  do  manifest 
themselves  in  effects,  and  so  much  of 
our  reasoning  must  be  carried  on  with 
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effects.  For  instance,  the  physician 
works  with  symtoms  in  an  effort  to 
determine  cause.  The  only  kinds  of 
reasoning  then  are  cause  and  sign  (ef¬ 
fect,)  for  time,  place,  and  physical 
attributes  are  signs  indicative  of  cause. 
We  often  read  that  examples  and  anal¬ 
ogy  are  kinds  of  reasoning.  Example 
reasoning,  however,  is  in  reality  just 
another  term  for  symtom  or  sign  rea¬ 
soning,  and  analogy  is  not  reasoning, 
but  rather  illustration. 

Though  it  is  often  difficult  in  a  spe¬ 
cific  reasoning  to  determine  whether  a 
cause  is  more  specific  than  the  effect 
it  produced,  it  is  quite  apparent  we  do 
not  have  a  primary  cause  until  we  have 
isolated  a  truth  that  will  always,  all 
other  factors  unchanged,  produce  the 
same  effects.  A  cause,  then,  is  a  uni¬ 
versal  and  so  the  research  for  causes 
in  any  unknown  is  always  primarily 
inductive.  Conversely  any  research 
for  application  or  effect  of  a  principle 
or  cause  is  essentially  deductive. 

If  reasoning  is  but  making  rela¬ 
tionship  between  causes  and  effects, 
what  is  the  nature  of  induction  and  de¬ 
duction  ?  These  two  terms  bespeak  of 
the  direction  the  thinking  is  flowing: 
toward  a  universal  truth  or  toward  an 
application.  J ust  as  we  have  the  points 
of  the  compass,  in  the  physical  world, 
to  denote  direction,  we  have  induction 
and  deduction  in  the  metaphysical 
world  to  denote  the  direction  of 
thought.  Thinking,  as  is  life,  is  a 
linear  process,  delving  into  truth  or 
applying  truth. 

The  success  in  either  direction  is 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  validity 
of  the  inference,  the  ability  to  see  the 
proper  relationship  between  cause  and 
effect.  Such  is  the  nature  of  reason¬ 
ing. 


lY.  The  Place  of  Ideas  in  Think¬ 
ing. 

While  thinking  is  the  flow  of  mind, 
the  cargo  of  the  flow  is  the  idea.  Ideas 
then  are  the  material  which  the  mind 
processes. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  understand  the 
nature  of  ideas  by  noting  the  levels  of 
mental  agitation.  The  lowest  form, 
a  percept,  is  a  sensation  plus  meaning. 
A  group  of  related  percepts  produce 
concept,  as  the  second  level.  A  con¬ 
cept,  then,  is  a  generalized  meaning. 
And  finally,  in  the  third  level,  a  group 
of  concepts  produces  a  principle. 

It  would  seem  that  the  first  stage 
that  has  meaning  marks  the  advent  of 
the  idea,  so  that  the  most  elementary 
form  of  an  idea  is  a  percept,  such  as 
the  recognition  of  a  chair  when  the 
eyes  fall  upon  one.  However,  though 
percepts  must  in  the  first  experience, 
in  a  new  field,  supercede  the  concept, 
it  is  the  concept  thereafter  that  be¬ 
comes  the  working  tool.  For  instance 
the  recognition  of  a  chair  becomes  pos¬ 
sible  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the 
elements  or  construction  principles  of 
“a  chair’’  dwell  within  the  memory. 

The  materials  processed  then  are 
percepts,  concepts,  and  principles. 
These  are  ideas  without  which  mind 
and  speech  are  useless  machinery. 

I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  this  ex¬ 
planation  tells  us  much  about  the. na¬ 
ture  of  an  idea.  Perhaps  one  can  do 
no  more  than  explain  that  an  idea  is 
any  cognition  of  what  is  or  is  thought 
to  be,  generally  expressed  by  its  sym¬ 
bol,  a  word.  If  we  can  say  little  con¬ 
cerning  the  idea,  at  least  we  may  say 
this  about  its  symbol :  all  other  factors 
remaining  constant,  the  more  pictorial 
the  word  and,  or,  the  more  definite  the 
word,  the  more  useful  the  word. 

This  approach  to  the  explanation  of 
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ideas  implies  the  following:  ideas  and 
words  are  not  identical.  To  add  words 
to  man’s  vocabulary  is  to  give  him  ex¬ 
pressive  ability,  not  ideas.  Yea,  it  is 
even  dangerous  for  a  man  to  have  more 
words  than  ideas,  for  in  his  grasp  are 
tools  that  by  virtue  of  themselves  give 
the  speaker  more  power  than  he  has 
ideas  to  support.  The  speaker  needs 
words,  but  first  ideas,  the  reflection  of 
insight  and  truth.  Our  goal  is  that 
man  may  have  the  words  to  express 
ideas  that  are:  1,  clearly  defined;  2, 
vivid  and  pictorial,  if  possible;  3, 
truthful,  a  perfect  reflection  of  real¬ 
ity- 

V.  What  is  the  Contribution  of 
Intellect  and  Emotion  to  Mental  Act¬ 
ivity. 

This  thinking  process  of  man  is  an 
emotional-intellectual  process.  Seldom 
is  it  purely  purposive  intellectual  men¬ 
tal  activity;  seldom  is  it  purely  pur¬ 
posive  emotional  mental  activity. 
However,  this  is  not  to  say  it  can 
be  neither.  I  don’t  suppose  there 
is  much  emotion  involved  in  the 
recognition  and  understanding  that 
2  H-  2  =  4,  or  that  things  equal  to 
the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each 
other.  I  don’t  suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  is  much  intellec¬ 
tual  activity  in  the  interest  that 
fastens  one’s  eyes  and  attention  upon 
a  beautiful  sunset.  But  these  are  the 
extremes.  To  observe  the  extremes, 
however,  is  to  recognize  a  motivating 
power,  called  interest,  in  both  the  inr 
teUectual  and  emotional  phases  of 
mind.  In  most  activity  it  is  possible 
to  recognize  both  intelligence  and  emo¬ 
tion.  To  love,  to  hate,  to  marry,  to 
have  children,  to  buy  a  new  car:  all 
are  activities  shaded  with  varying  pro¬ 
portions  of  emotion  and  intellect. 

It  might  be  well  to  stop  a  moment 


and  observe  the  terms  about  which  we 
speak.  What  are  intellect  and  emo¬ 
tion  ?  What  are  they  for  ?  What  con¬ 
tribution  do  they  make  ? 

Most  authors  start  such  a  discussion 
by  explaining  that  these  matters  are 
difficult  to  define.  The  more  rational 
statement  may  be,  in  truth,  that  they 
are  not  definable.  Unless  you  can  ob¬ 
serve  elements  of  either,  you  cannot 
hope  to  analyze.  What  does  not  lend 
itself  to  analysis  is  not  likely  to  be  de¬ 
finable.  It  is  definitive.  A  matter 
may  be  defined  only  if  its  expression 
does  not  exist  in  its  most  simple  and 
basic  form.  You  can  define  man  by 
explaining  him  in  terms  of  his  essen¬ 
tial  elements.  But  if  you  have  truly 
spoken  of  his  essential  elements,  they 
in  turn  are  not  definabla  They  are 
man  at  his  least  common-denominator. 
If  emotion  and  intellect  are  elements 
of  mind,  as  I  believe  they  are,  then  it 
is  apparent  why  we  have  had  difficulty 
in  phrasing  definitions. 

But  this  is  not  to  give  up  in  our 
search.  When  a  matter  is  not  defin¬ 
able,  you  can  throw  light  upon  it  in 
three  ways: 

1.  Explain  what  it  does  and  thus 
deduce  its  purpose. 

2.  Explain  the  manifestations. 

3.  Classify  it  by  determining  its 
place  among  other  elements  to  which  it 
is  related. 

Such  is  our  approach  with  both  in¬ 
tellect  and  emotion. 

INTELLECT 

It  is  by  intellect  that  I  know.  There¬ 
fore  it  naturally  follows  that  know¬ 
ledge,  both  facts  and  untruths,  is  the 
food  of  intellect.  Intellect  is  cogni¬ 
tion.  Intellect  is  awareness.  Intel¬ 
lect  is  a  reflector  of  physical  and  idea¬ 
tional  reality.  It  is  not  reasoning. 
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understand,  it  is  mere  consciousness, 
governed  by  the  laws  of  consciousness, 
the  basic  one  of  which  is:  I  know. 
Out  of  the  standards  of  its  existence 
issues  every  orderly  science.  “Things 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to 
each  other.”  You  can  illustrate  it, 
but  you  cannot  objectively  prove  it, 
save  by  the  proof  of  illustration.  You 
cannot  explain  why.  It  is  self-evident. 
The  laws  of  your  intellect  tell  you  that 
“What  has  a  beginning,  must  have  an 
end.”  These  laws  of  your  “I  know” 
defy  the  converse.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  intellect.  It  is  the  accepter  or  re¬ 
jector  of  the  form  and  order  of  things. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  rational.  I  sus¬ 
pect  that  it  reflects  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  effort  here  is,  you  see,  just  to 
get  synonyms  which  may  carry  more 
meaning  than  the  word  “intellect.” 

EMOTION 

The  best  way  I  can  describe  the  na¬ 
ture  of  an  emotion  is  to  say  “I  feel.” 
Emotions  are  one’s  feelings.  Note 
this  is,  again,  no  effort  to  define.  I  am 
but  using  a  synonym  that  may  be  more 
comprehensive.  Every  emotion  is  a 
man’s  feelings  toward  the  particular 
knowledge  that  holds  his  consciousness 
at  the  moment.  Essentially,  then, 
feeling  is  a  mental  attribute. 

The  feelings  are  of  two  classes:  1, 
those  with  physical  attributes ;  2,  those 
purely  mental. 

1.  Those  with  physical  attributes. 
Every  feeling  must  be  kno^  before  it 
can  be  felt,  but  beyond  this  many  have 
no  further  intellectual  flavor.  Let  us 
list  some  of  the  most  observable  bio¬ 
logical  emotions :  fear,  hate,  anger,  joy, 
jealousy,  envy,  pain,  and  all  the  sense 
perceptions  such  as :  smooth,  rough, 
sweet,  sour,  harsh,  soft,  melodious, 
etc. 


Now  the  more  commonly  listed  emo¬ 
tions  such  as  fear,  hatred,  envy,  etc. 
have  an  intellectual  origin  but  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  in  often  violent  bio¬ 
logical  reactions.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  visceral  reaction  is  iden¬ 
tical  for  all.  They  differ  only  in  the 
cognitive  phase  that  produces  the  eiho-  M 
tion.  ^ 


They  all  when  used  in  moderation 
serve  a  most  useful  function.  Else 
they  would  not  be.  I  don’t  believe 
nature  is  purposeless.  Fear  keeps  us 
from  being  fool-hardy.  Hate  causes 
us  to  repel  that  which  does  not  fit  our 
appreciations  and  our  way  of  living. 
Anger  serves  to  give  man  the  impetus 
to  break  the  shackles  of  injustice. 
Envy  spurs  us  ahead.  These  are  emo¬ 
tions  of  mental  origin  and  biological 
manifestation. 

But  we  feel  toward  things  in  some 
physical  emotions  that  have  a  biologi¬ 
cal  origin.  Through  the  sense  organs 
of  the:  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  nostrils, 
skin,  as  well  as  by  kinaesthetic  sense, 
sensation  precipitates  emotions.  I  feel 
the  perfection  of  harmony  and  color. 
A  taste  is  good — the  way  I  feel  toward 
the  sensation.  A  window  pane  feels 
smooth.  The  desk  feels  hard.  These 
adjectives  are  both  emotional  and  vivid 
words.  That’s  why  we  note  that  emo¬ 
tional  speech  is  vivid.  Vividness  is 
emotion  identified.  (This  then  ex¬ 
plains  the  purpose  of  the  copulative 
verbs.  Moreover,  it  explains  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  adjective  study  among  colorless 
speakers.) 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  biological 
emotions.  I  am  not  sure  that  fear, 
anger,  hate  are  more  primary.  They 
have  th^  more  violent  physical  mani- 
^festations.  But  that’s  poor  judge  of 
the  dynamic  force  within ;  in  fact,  the 
violence  might  be  reason  to  question 
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the  prolongation.  Sensationalism!  It 
has  its  function.  But  it  lives  but  for 
a  moment.  About  this  we  shall  say 
more  when  we  come  to  the  drives  of 
human  beings. 

2.  The  mental  emotions.  A  con¬ 
cept  is  a  generalized  intellectual  re¬ 
flection  of  the  two  phases  of  reality: 
the  concrete  and  the  abstract.  Just 
as  a  concept  may  have  no  concrete  re¬ 
ality,  so  may  an  emotion.  We  have 
spoken  of  feelings  that  had  either  or 
both  a  biological  initiation  and  mani¬ 
festation.  But  what  of  a  man’s  feel¬ 
ings  of  veneration,  appreciation,  as¬ 
piration,  respect,  admiration,  or  the 
feeling  of  ’achievement,  of  mental 
growth,  or  the  pleasure  of  just  under¬ 
standing  an  idea.  These  have  no  phys¬ 
ical  reality  at  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  their  existence.  They  are  feelings 
toward  attributes  of  the  mental  fiber. 
But  neglect  them  not !  Be  not  blinded 
by  vision!  They  have  the  same  dy¬ 
namic  power  as  the  physical. 

Great  leaders  of  the  world’s  history 
have  all  had  that  mystical  power  to  di¬ 
rect  their  followers  through  unbelieve- 
able  circumstances  because  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  leader  obsessed,  in  the 
form  of  admiration  and  respect,  the 
minds  of  the  followers.  Andrew  Jack- 
son  and  George  Washington  are  just 
two  strong  men  of  history  that  come  to 
my  mind  at  the  moment. 

Deeds  of  heroism  always  find  man 
under  trial.  Surely  then,  if  ever,  he 
reverts  to  his  basic  drives.  What  is 
heroism  I  It  is  an  act  that  manifests 
the  commonly  respected  human  vir¬ 
tue  of  valor,  courage,  that  quality  of 
mind  which  enables  one  to  meet  dan¬ 
ger  and  difficulties  with  firmness. 
The  cases  of  mindful  drives  over  physi¬ 
cal  drives  are  legion.  Understand  I 
do  not  underestimate  the  latter :  I 


merely  point  out  that  they,  the  physi¬ 
cal,  have  been  emphasized  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  non-physical  that  are  so 
self-evident. 

So  any  feeling  is  an  emotion.  All 
have  mental  attributes,  for  all  are  rec¬ 
ognizable.  Some  begin  and  end  in  the 
mind,  manifesting  themselves  only  as 
they  direct  or  color  the  course  of  life 
from  day  to  day.  Some  either  or 
both  begin  and,  or,  end  in  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  man.  Finally,  man’s  feel¬ 
ings  affect  his  knowledge  and  are  never 
totally  removed  from  his  intellect. 
That  we  are  aware  of  a  feeling  makes 
it  impossible  to  completely  divorce  the 
two.  The  feelings  may,  however,  be 
the  master  in  the  situation. 

We  have  now  described  both  the  in¬ 
tellect  and  the  emotion.  Our  next 
step  is  to  determine  the  source  of  the 
drives  that  direct  life. 

VI.  Sources  of  Driving  Forces. 
They  are  divisible  into  three  specific 
sources:  1,  intellectual  interest;  2,  rec¬ 
ognition  of  necessity;  3,  emotional  in¬ 
terest. 

1.  I  have  a  sincere  want,  drive,  in¬ 
terest  to  know  more  about  the  human 
mind.  Call  it  a  want  if  you  like.  The 
significant  point  is  that  it  is  an  intel¬ 
lectual  curiosity ;  it  is  a  drive  germin¬ 
ating  in  the  intellect;  it  can  only  be 
satisfied  by  the  food  for  intellect.  In¬ 
tellectual  curiosity  is  an  intellectual 
drive  existing  at  varying  depths  in  all 
of  mankind.  This  source  is  manifest 
in  what  we  term  beliefs.  I  believe 
that  the  moon  is  240,000  miles  from 
the  earth.  I  believe  in  the  laws  of 
gravitation.  The  one  I  accept  upon 
authority,  the  other  on  authority  and 
some  experiences.  In  neither  know¬ 
ledge  is  there  any  emotion  save  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  confidence  in  the  knowledge. 
It  was  this  feeling  of  confidence  en- 
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gendered  by  his  knowledge  that  drove 
Columbus  into  unknown  waters. 
Knowledge,  both  true  and  untrue,  is 
an  observable  drive.  The  intellect  in 
its  manifestation,  beliefs,  directs  much 
of  human  action. 

Beliefs  may  or  may  not  connote  all 
the  intellectual  manifestations.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  might  be  well  to  differen¬ 
tiate  tetween  beliefs  and  principles, 
the  difference  being  that  a  principle 
is  possibly  more  general  and  certainly 
more  governing.  .A  principle  is  a  rec¬ 
ognized  law  in  accordance  with  which 
things  happen.  A  principle,  then  is 
a  general  belief. 

2.  Another  driving  force  is  physi¬ 
cal  necessity.  Every  man  must,  for 
instance,  have  food  in  order  to  live. 
Not  only  is  this  true  but  every  man 
knows  it.  It  isn’t  a  case  of  wanting 
food.  To  want  is  to  voluntarily  de¬ 
sire.  No  such  willfulness  exists  in 
the  case  of  hungers.  When  they  are 
not  satisfied  warping  or  death  results. 
Man’s  knowledge  of  this  makes  him  de¬ 
termine  how  he  shall  judiciously  satis¬ 
fy  the  necessity.  This  he  has  in  mind 
when  he  goes  to  work.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  emotional  about  the  matter. 

However,  there  are  occasions  when 
“the  plan”  does  not  work.  Millions 
faced  this  reality  during  the  last  de¬ 
pression.  In  such  case  man  can  do 
one  of  two  things:  either  deny  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  necessity  or  become  emo¬ 
tional  about  the  matter.  The  one  who 
loses  control  of  himself,  under  the  try¬ 
ing  circumstances  of  necessity  being 
challenged,  has  allowed  his  feelings 
of  the  knowledge  to  submerge  the 
rational  interpretation  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge.  But  to  say  this  is  always  the 
case,  or  is  most  likely  to  be  the  case, 
is  not  bom  out  by  the  facts.  Men 
charge  over  the  top  to  certain  death 


without  respect  for  the  most  pri¬ 
mal  biological  necessity  or  emotion. 
My  point  is  that  not  the  most  biologi¬ 
cal  of  the  drives  are  sure  to  dominate 
man.  Biological  necessity  is  just  one 
of  the  sources  of  power. 

There  is  a  necessity  in  man  which 
has  seldom  been  recognized  as  such, 
one  which  it  is  refreshing  to  recognize 
as  a  vital  part  of  human  nature.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  the  necessity  to  share. 

Psychologists  have  been  prone  to 
make  man  primarily  a  selfish  being, 
a  being  that  fundamentally  is  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  creature.  However  observa¬ 
tion  soon  indicates  that  man  is  lost  in 
misery  if  he  can  not  share  what  he 
has  absorbed.  How  man  loves  com¬ 
pany  when  he  dines!  How  difficult 
it  is  to  keep  good  news  to  yourself! 
How  impossible  it  is  to  keep  a  secret ! 
How  we  yearn  for  a  friend  when 
things  are  going  badly.  Man  must 
share.  How  else  can  we  account  for 
the  capacity  of  a  man  to  throw  away 
his  life  that  another  may  live!  How 
else  can  we  account  for  the  ability  of 
governments  to  regiment  men  in  war¬ 
fare?  How  else  can  we  explain  the 
queer  nature,  if  not  insanity,  of  a  man 
who  has  lived  half  a  century  on  a  des¬ 
ert  isle  ?  How  else  can  one  account  for 
the  existence  of  most  social  institu¬ 
tions  ? 

If  this  is  not  true :  that  man  bas  an 
inherent  drive  to  share  both  what  he 
is  and  what  he  has,  we  might  just  as 
well  right  now  stop  envisioning  a  bet¬ 
ter  world  in  which  to  live.  Everything 
on  God’s  earth  that  man  is  respons¬ 
ible  for  bespeaks  of  an  inherent  qual¬ 
ity  of  man.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to 
man,  by  nature,  that  he  share  as  it  is 
that  he  accrue  unto  himself.  The 
drives  of  necessity  within  man  are  both 
physical  and  mental  in  nature. 
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When  one  speaks  of  necessity,  we 
must  also  recognize  the  physical  neces¬ 
sity  outside  of  man.  The  pressure  of 
other  people,  circumstances,  and  above 
all  the  laws  of  nature  must  be  reckon¬ 
ed  with.  It  isn’t  any  want  that  im¬ 
pels  you  to  run  for  cover  when  a  90 
mile  gale  picks  up  rocks  and  tosses 
them  about  like  leaves.  Common  sense 
tells  you  that  you  have  feeliugs-about- 
the-matter,  but  support  your  recogni¬ 
tion  that  a  physical  force  outside  your 
control  is  at  work.  It  you  must  reckon 
with. 

3.  The  last  source  from  which  we 
derive  interest  that  motivates  us  is  our 
emotions,  our  feelings.  Often  in  an 
explanation  of  a  course  of  events,  we 
say,  “by  this  time  feelings  ran  high.” 
We  mean  that  much  action  and  talk 
was  provoked  by  feeling.  We  have 
already  explained  the  nature  of  emo¬ 
tion.  It  might  be  well  to  stress  this, 
however:  emotion  always  has  the  cog¬ 
nitive  phase,  or  we  would  not  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  matter  that  provoked  the 
feeling.  When  awareness  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  intellect  is  present  we 
have  man  compelled  and  directed  by 
the  force  of  his  feelings.  Fear,  anger, 
envy,  hatred,  jealousy  and  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  sensation  of  pain  are  ex¬ 
amples.  As  to  the  latter,  cowards  and 
victims  of  self-pity  are  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  people  resigned  to  their  feel¬ 
ings  concerning  real  or  imaginery 
pain.  (As  we  have  stressed  in  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  emotion  there  are  two 
kinds  of  emotions  that  have  physical 
attributes:  those  originating  in  the 
body,  such  as  pain,  or  those  ending  in 
biological  reactions,  such  as  anger.  It 
might  be  well  to  note  that  these  may 
be  discrete  or  fused.  For  instance,  a 
pain  or  ache  may  evolve  into  irritabil¬ 
ity  and  anger.) 


We  have  examples,  too,  of  pure  men¬ 
tal  emotions  controlling.  Religious 
feelings  are  our  best  examples.  A 
feeling  toward  an  abstract,  often  poor¬ 
ly  perhaps  always  poorly  imderstood, 
has  wrought  all  manner  of  human  be¬ 
havior.  We  call  it  fanaticism. 

We  have  reviewed  the  separate  or¬ 
ients  from  which  the  drives  of  human 
nature  spring.  We  have  said  that  be¬ 
liefs  and  principles  are  manifestations 
of  pure  intellectual  drive,  as  pure  as 
intellect  can  be.  We  have  said  that 
physical  necessity  both  within  and  out¬ 
side  of  man  shapes  his  course.  We 
have  said  that  the  biological  emotions, 
when  not  refined  by  intellect,  and  fa¬ 
naticism  are  practically  pure  emotion¬ 
al  direction  of  human  activity. 

The  fact  of  extreme  importance  is 
that  human  behavior,  both  implicit  and 
explicit,  is  more  often  than  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  combination  of  all  three:  in¬ 
tellect,  necessity,  and  emotion. 

These  combination  drives  are  mani¬ 
fest  in  the  forces  that  we  call :  habits, 
ideals,  attitudes,  and  prejudices.  Out 
of  repeated  thinking:  good,  bad,  emo¬ 
tional,  intelligent,  we  fixate  and  make 
subconscious  a  response.  This  we  call 
a  habit.  Habit  is  a  fixed  directive 
force. 

We  stereotype  by  repetition,  but  not 
to  the  fixation  point,  thinking  that 
serves  as  a  goal  or  a  standard.  This 
w’e  call  an  ideal.  Or  we  stereotype  a 
conclusion,  allowing  it  to  become  not 
a  standard,  but  a  working  premise  in 
further  thinking.  This  we  call  an  at¬ 
titude.  An  attitude,  as  is  an  ideal,  is 
a  principle  fused  with  feeling.  Ideals 
and  attitudes  differ  only  in.  that  the 
former  is  purposive  while  the  latter  is 
basic,  a  directive  premise.  One  be¬ 
hind,  directing;  the  other  ahead,  at¬ 
tracting. 
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Upon  first  thought  one  is  tempted 
to  call  prejudice  blind  emotion.  How¬ 
ever,  upon  closer  examination,  it  be¬ 
comes  apparent  that  most  prejudices 
are  based  upon  considerable  knowledge. 
Is  there  not  reason  for  malice  toward 
Germany  and  Germans?  However 
to  dislike  all  Germans  is  unjustified 
and  is  the  result  of  what  we  term  a 
prejudice.  A  prejudice  is  an  attitude 
less  the  attitude  of  tolerance.  It  is 
a  fixed  conclusion,  one  that  is  not 
flexible  and  discriminatory.  Such 
are  the  exemplifications  of  drives,  the 
combination  of  intellect,  necessity,  and 
emotion.  They  are  the  manifestation 
of  a  force  which  is  compound  in  na¬ 
ture. 

There  are  then  seven  classifications 
of  ideas;  the  product  of  man’s  think¬ 
ing  that  directs  his  behavior:  1,  the 
recognition  of  necessity;  2,  beliefs;  3, 
principles;  4,  habits;  5,  attitudes;  6, 
prejudices;  7,  ideals. 

(Of  course  this  explanation  of  the 
attributes  of  man  is  dualistic  in  na¬ 
ture.  It  operates  from  what  to  me  is 
self-evident,  that  man  is  a  compound. 
It  does  not  shock  my  being  for  nature 
manifests  innumerable  dualisms:  male 
and  female,  negative  and  positive  elec¬ 
tricity,  land  and  w’ater,  so  that  it 
seems  plausible  that  there  may  be  the 
material  and  the  immaterial.) 

VII.  What  Are  the  Applications 
of  This  Thesis  to  Speech. 

First  it  becomes  apparent  that  think¬ 
ing  goes  on  all  the  time,  that  thinking 
is  an  intellectual-emotional  process, 
that  it  may  be  of  high  or  low  calibre. 


Second,  it  becomes  apparent  to  me  as 
a  result  of  my  concept  of  the  mind  and 
drives  that  the  idea  is  the  first  concern 
of  the  speaker.  Here  is  the  material 
of  his  brain  and  speech.  It  is  the  only 
material  that  speech  can  convey.  The 
more  clear  the  idea  becomes  to  the 
speaker,  the  more  he  is  capable  of  un¬ 
derstanding  its  depths  and  limitations. 
Third,  the  more  significant  the  idea  be¬ 
comes  the  more  the  speaker  desires  to 
share  the  idea.  Herein  lies  the  driv¬ 
ing  force  to  good  speech,  the  desire  to 
make  known  what  obsesses  and  hypno¬ 
tizes.  When  this  force  is  behind  speech 
we  have  unmistakable  vigor,  incontro¬ 
vertible  sincerity.  Here  is  the  key  to 
great  speech  for  here  is  its  driving 
force.  Fourth,  when  this  driving  force 
has  been  called  into  play,  man  searches 
enthusiastically  to  find  the  words  that 
will  create  within  the  mind  of  the  lis¬ 
tener  the  precise  picture  that  dominat¬ 
es  his  own  mind.  And  finally,  out  of 
this  drive  to  share  comes  the  natural 
energy  to  lift  dumb  words  into  mean¬ 
ing  :  arising  out  of  the  blend  of  clarity 
with  varying  hues  of  feeling.  No  hol¬ 
low  sounding  phrases  escape  the  man 
whose  desire  is  to  share  what  he  is 
convinced  generates  the  power  of 
speech.  He  is  successful  because  he  is 
not  trying  to  be.  He  is  driven  to  ex¬ 
press  what  he  cannot  keep  within.  He 
is  expressing  a  picture  from  within 
that  the  listener  may  understand  what 
dominates  his  being.  Such  is  the  na¬ 
ture  of  effective  speech,  the  mirror  of 
mind  and  man. 


15.  Speech  is  the  conveyance  of  thought. 
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A  Graphic  Picture  of  the  Relationships  of  the  Terms  Used  in 
The  Speaker  Approach  to  Speech 
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*  The  focal  point  of  interest  is  the  idea :  the  cargo  of  the  thought, 
changing  as  it  moves  back  and  forth  between  effect  and  cause. 


The  directed  flow  in  either  direction  is  thinking. 
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Many  observers  have  stated  that 
the  Pacific  Coast  area  is  the 
most  war-conscious  section  of 
the  nation.  Yet  the  Director  of  Civ¬ 
ilian  Defense  in  a  large  Pacific  Coast 
city  recently  admitted  that  every  time 
a  United  Nations’  victory  occurred, 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  enrollment 
of  new  volunteers  and  in  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  those  already  enrolled.  This 
statement  may  apply  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  If  so,  does  it  mean  that 
we  are  still  psychologically  unprepar¬ 
ed  for  the  grim  realities  of  the  struggle 
ahead  of  us?  These  realities  will  in 
the  future  greatly  extend  themselves 
on  the  fighting  front  and  on  the  home 
•front.  They  will  involve  more  short¬ 
ages  in  commodities,  more  rationing, 
more  transportation  difficulties,  more 
administrative  tangles  before  we  can 
expect  less  thereof,  perhaps  a  draft  of 
civilian  labor,  an  increased  need  to 
provide  health  and  welfare  services 
for  a  society  short  in  professional  man¬ 
power,  and — the  grimmest  reality  of 
all — the  heavy  casualties  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  as  one  new  military  front  after 
another  becomes  explosive.  For  these 
realities  we  must  be  far  more  ready 
than  we  now  are,  both  through  psycho¬ 
logical  preparation  and  through  train¬ 
ing  for  community  service. 

On  the  home  front  there  is  so  much 


to  be  done  that  calls  for  the  best  in  all 
of  us.  Many  of  the  problems  of  the 
home  front  cannot  be  surmounted  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  widespread  utilization  of 
volunteers,  both  adult  and  adolescent. 
Persons  far  from  lazy  in  one  profes¬ 
sion  in  time  of  peace  are  offering  them¬ 
selves  as  volunteer  assistants  or  aides 
in  other  professions  in  time  of  war. 
Since  among  the  bastions  of  the  home 
front  education  and  social  welfare 
work  are  so  very  important,  and  since 
they  are  so  naturally  complementary 
to  each  other,  a  magnetic  invitation 
beckons  teachers  to  enlist  as  volunteers 
in  social  work  during  the  war  period. 

A  plea  for  increased  teacher-parti¬ 
cipation  as  a  war  time  volunteer  in 
social  work  may  at  first  sound  foolish 
to  a  teacher  who  reads  this  after  a  long 
day  of  rationing  registration.  Any¬ 
one  familiar  with  school  circumstances 
today  knows  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
teachers  and  that  present  staffs  are  in 
the  main  overworked.  But  teachers  are 
also  by  their  training  and  commun¬ 
ity  understandings  entitled  to  perform 
far  more  useful  functions  than  those 
of  registration  clerks.  In  addition, 
they  gain  satisfying  rewards  as  volun¬ 
teers  in  social  work.  Such  rewards 
can  be  of  abiding  value  to  the  teachers 
themselves,  to  their  pupils,  and  to  the 
whole  future  standing  of  the  school 
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within  the  community.  In  these  re¬ 
spects,  war  time  is  opening  to  educa¬ 
tors  a  field  of  operations  for  uniting 
the  school  with  the  community  such 
as  we  have  never  had  before — though 
we  must  admit  that  all  of  us  have 
rather  badly  n^lected  our  past  oppoi^ 
tunities. 

Now  we  are  offered  what  might  be 
termed  the  greatest  social  laboratory 
experience  in  human  history  right  at 
our  very  thresholds.  We  cannot  per¬ 
form  our  daily  salaried  job  and  work 
in  this  volunteer  social  field  as  well, 
by  still  adhering  to  any  concepts  of  a 
forty-hour  work  week.  Time  outside 
our  regular  jobs  will  be  needed  for  re¬ 
ceiving  volunteer  training,  and  after 
that  considerable  time  given  to  active 
service.  But  the  author  has  not  met 
any  finely-professional,  community- 
minded  teachers  in  the  past  twenty 
years  who  operated  on  a  forty-hour 
work  week  for  themselves.  Now  if 
teachers  can  possibly  squeeze  in  some 
extra  hours  for  volunteer  social  work, 
they  can  do  for  their  communities  and 
for  education  one  of  the  greatest  ser¬ 
vices  that  can  be  performed. 

They  will  not  be  the  only  volunteer 
operatives.  There  is  much  work  for 
many  to  do.  Teachers  will  find  them¬ 
selves  teamed  with  other  people  of 
goodwill  from  all  walks  of  life  help¬ 
ing  in  volunteer  social  work.  There 
is  also  much  demand  for  many  high 
school  youth  to  participate  with  their 
teachers  and  others  in  such  social  work 
programs  as  child  care,  hospital  ser¬ 
vice,  and  many  other  community  ef¬ 
forts.  Such  a  pattern  has  become 
typical  in  Great  Britain.  Indeed  our 
adolescents  have  long  needed  more  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  progressive  integra¬ 
tion  and  identification  of  themselves 
with  the  community  of  adults.  It  is 


probable  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
“forcing  premature  social  maturity.” 
Hence  teachers  should  encourage  youth 
as  well  as  themselves  to  become  volun¬ 
teers  in  social  work.  Anyone  who 
studied  youth  at  all  closely  during  the 
depression  years  is  aware  that  some  of 
youth’s  confusion  over,  or  even  resis¬ 
tance  to,  group  values  then,  largely  de¬ 
rived  from  an  adult  exclusiveness  to¬ 
ward  youth  in  one  form  or  other — 
sometimes  beneficent-minded,  some¬ 
times  too  sheltering,  sometimes  selfish, 
and  somtimes  just  plain  stupid.  When 
one  sees  the  need  for  youth  now  in 
volunteer  social  work  along  with  their 
teachers  and  other  adult  co-workers  in 
the  community,  as  well  as  sees  eight¬ 
een  year-olds  now  being  drafted  to  fight 
for  thousands  of  these  same  American 
communities,  one  better  realize  what  a 
“Dunciad”  depicting  adults’  social 
obtuseness  respecting  youth  could  have 
been  written  a  few  short  years  ago  in 
the  depression.  Then  people  discussed 
the  extension  of  schooling  as  a  mechan¬ 
ical  measure  for  occupying  the  time  of 
youth  for  whom  no  place  could  be 
found  in  the  life  of  those  same  com¬ 
munities  ! 

The  need  for  teachers  to  serve  with 
other  volunteers  in  community  social 
work  is  greater  now  than  ever  because 
of  the  war.  But  in  truth  the  need  has 
always  been  there.  The  coverage  of 
social  sevices  in  most  American  Com¬ 
munities  has  been  deficient  in  peace 
time.  The  war  has  added  several  new 
social  work  activities  in  which  teach¬ 
ers  can  usefully  engage  as  volunteers, 
but  the  basic  list  of  essential  services 
needed  is  both  a  long  one  and  a  long¬ 
term  one,  aside  from  the  factor  of 
war.  The  following  are  given  only  as 
suggestions  of  types  of  social  work  in 
which  teachers  might  naturally  en- 
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gage  as  volunteers :  care  of  children  of 
working  mothers,  services  to  men  in 
government  hospitals,  nurses  aides  and 
other  forms  of  hospital  service,  library 
service,  visiting  the  ill  and  homebound, 
occupational  therapy,  assisting  in  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  testing,  clerical 
work  with  social  agencies,  services  to 
the  blind,  fund-raising,  various  com¬ 
munity  production  programs,  leader¬ 
ship  in  local  committees,  promotion 
and  interpretation  of  a  social  agency’s 
work,  and  participation  in  a  variety 
of  socially  useful  programs  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  This  list  could 
be  greatly  extended.  Whatever  its  na¬ 
ture,  any  volunteer  will  realiae  that  it 
includes  a  wide  variety  of  assignments. 
Like  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world’s 
work,  these  assignments  embrace  both 
the  dramatic  and  the  mundane,  the 
unique  and  the  routine,  the  highly  in¬ 
teresting  and  the  merely  necessary 
jobs.  In  every  respect,  however,  the 
scope  for  participation  by  volunteers 
has  vastly  widened  from  that  of  1917. 
Then  most  volunteer  efforts  were  for 
the  service  of  men  in  the  armed  forces : 
now  they  include  services  for  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  children,  and  indeed  for 
the  whole  gamut  of  community  wel¬ 
fare.  We  are  truly  beginning  to  come 
of  age  in  civilized  social  services,  and 
in  this  coming  of  age  the  volunteer 
has  a  role  to  play  which  goes  beyond 
the  actual  work  he  may  perform. 

Such  a  role,  as  soon  as  defined, 
should  be  most  readily  appreciated  by 
teacher-volunteers,  for  they  in  their 
own  profession  as  teachers  have  work¬ 
ed  to  establish  high  standards  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training  and  personnel.  It 
is  the  same  for  the  profession  of  social 
work.  Hence  the  special  role  that  the 
volunteer  can  perform  in  social  work  is 
to  help  to  get  understood  in  his  com¬ 


munity  the  importance  of  high  stan¬ 
dards  for  professional  social  work. 
The  professional  social  workers  alone 
cannot  accomplish  this.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  professional  standards 
will  never  be  broadly  appreciated 
throughout  the  community,  much  less 
fully  realized,  without  the  help  and 
active  support  of  many  thousands  of 
volunteers  who  have  learned  what  so¬ 
cial  work  is  at  first  hand.  Pragma¬ 
tically,  this  is  the  best  answer  that  can 
be  given  to  some  few  who  seem  to 
doubt  that  volunteers  can  be  wisely 
used  without  impairing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  high  professional  standards 
for  social  work. 

Two  other  considerations  indicate 
molding  contributions  that  volunteers 
can  make  to  the  work  of  social  agen¬ 
cies.  First,  they  can  help  to  cause  the 
professionals  in  the  social  work  to  con¬ 
centrate  more  attention  on  analysis 
of  their  own  jobs  in  order  to  better 
chart  how  volunteers  can  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance.  This  is  not  only 
sensible  procedure  to  determine  the 
functions  of  both  kinds  of  workers, 
professional  and  volunteer,  but  it  is 
also  absolutely  necessary  in  these  times 
of  a  greatly  magnified  social  work  load. 
It  is  a  fair  criticism  to  assert  that  pro¬ 
fessional  social  workers  have  not  done 
sufficient  of  this  kind  of  analysis  in 
the  past,  for  the  aforementioned  ob¬ 
jective  of  optimum  utilization  of  vol¬ 
unteers.  Now  the  acute  shortage  of 
trained  social  workers  makes  this  pro¬ 
cedure  essential  if  the  tremendous  job 
is  to  be  handled  in  toto  efficiently,  and 
if  the  special  talents  of  the  profession¬ 
al  social  workers  are  to  be  channeled 
most  appropriately.  Finally,  the  hu¬ 
man  factor  in  using  volunteers  must 
not  be  ignored:  volunteer  service  by 
even  the  most  unselfish  can  assume  in 
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time  the  character  merely  of  a  rather 
withering  experience  for  the  volunteer, 
if  he  or  she  be  only  stultified  perma¬ 
nently  in  some  mechanical  operation 
and  not  promoted  in  responsibility. 
Rotation  in  assignments  may  also  be 
both  interesting  and  educationally 
broadening  for  volunteers.  It  is  fur¬ 
ther  worth  suggesting  that  a  volunteer 
may  be  psychologically  stimulated  by 
placing  him  or  her  in  a  field  of  as¬ 
signments  quite  different  in  nature 
from  one’s  regular  job.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  a 
Home  Economics  teacher  or  a  prim¬ 
ary  teacher  be  assigned  volunteer  work 
which  is  not  too  repetitive  of  parts  of 
their  regular  jobs. 

In  the  second  molding  contribution, 
teachers  serving  as  volunteers  in  social 
work  are  by  their  profession  equipped 
to  be  particularly  effective.  This  sec¬ 
ond  contribution  lies  in  the  field  of 
developing  training  courses  for  future 
volunteers.  For  volunteers  who  would 
be  of  assistance  in  manifold  ways  in 
social  work,  probably  the  most  basic 
need  is  that  for  practical  training 
courses  predicated  upon  job  analysis 
of  what  the  volunteers  will  actually 
perform,  rather  than  upon  “modified” 
or  “stepped-down”  professional  train¬ 
ing.  These  latter  simply  do  not  fill 
the  bill,  and  are  too  frequently  remote 
from  functional.  In  this  matter  of 
framing  suitable  courses  for  volun¬ 
teers,  the  trained  educational  minds 
of  teachers  can  perhaps  make  their 
most  helpful  contributions.  In  so 
many  areas  of  their  own  profession  it 
is  a  matter  of  first  principles  and  pro¬ 
cedures  with  them  to  consider  the  “cur¬ 
riculum”  in  terms  of  what  the 
“trainee”  is  supposed  to  do  when  he 
operates. 


Only  good  for  the  total  community 
can  come  from  greater  teacher  partici¬ 
pation  in  volunteer  social  work.  The 
schools  and  social  agencies  will  be 
brought  closer  together,  as  they  should 
be.  There  is  a  basic  genetic  relation¬ 
ship  between  them  which  ought  to  be 
developed  cooperatively.  There  is  no 
mechanical  scheme  of  social  salvation 
that  can  be  accomplished  piecemeal  by 
disparate  instruments  in  any  commun¬ 
ity.  Teachers  can  become  detonators 
of  a  movement  during  this  war  period 
that  can  cause  the  schools  to  become  far 
more  truly  community  allied  schools, 
than  can  encourage  youth  to  share  as 
volunteers  in  community  efforts,  that 
can  project  teacher- volunteers  them¬ 
selves  into  a  new  and  deeper  dimension 
of  life,  and  that  can  really  enrich  the 
school  curriculum  by  experience  taken 
from  the  community’s  living  social 
laboratory  instead  of  using  “sample 
problems”  brought  from  afar  for  “art¬ 
ificial  motivation.”  Such  volunteer 
activities  can  broaden  the  server’s  in¬ 
terests,  bring  the  teacher  even  more 
closely  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
community,  and  help  the  participant 
further  to  form  one’s  self  through  a 
new  kind  of  additional  work  useful  to 
society.  At  the  same  time  schools  be¬ 
come,  as  they  should,  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  new  power  for  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Through  volunteer  participation, 
understanding,  and  reporting,  the  role 
of  social  agencies  will  be  wisely  inter¬ 
preted  to  the  community.  As  has  been 
well  said,  the  conception  will  ultim¬ 
ately  be  popularized  throughout  the 
community  that  social  work  is  no  more 
than  an  attempt,  on  an  efficient,  sci¬ 
entific,  and  humane  basis,  to  help  peo¬ 
ple  rise  above  their  own  inadequacies 
and  handicaps — economic,  emotional, 
medical,  or  social, — in  order  to  become 
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more  free.  One  need  do  no  more  than 
point  out  the  parallel,  as  every  teacher 
can  do,  between  this  conception  and  the 
conception  of  maximum  opportunity 
objectives”  in  education,  in  order  to 
suggest  one  basic  illustration  of  the 
;  genetic  relationship  between  social 
work  and  education. 

The  wider  relationship  mentioned 
earlier  encompasses  many  more  than 
these  two  natural  allies.  As  empha¬ 
sized  before,  it  can  and  should  embrace 
all  community  instruments  and  inter¬ 


ests.  Without  further  laboring  the 
point,  it  is  merely  rudimentary  to 
affirm  that  the  objectives  of  community 
social  work  are  and  should  be  com¬ 
monly  held  by  the  social  worker,  the 
teacher,  all  other  volunteers,  the  tax¬ 
payer,  the  donor  to  service  funds,  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee.  Only  as  these 
objectives  become  commonly  known 
and  commonly  held,  can  misunder¬ 
standing  be  avoided  and  adequate  cov¬ 
erage  of  essential  social  services  be  de¬ 
veloped. 


‘‘He  has  achieved  success  who  has  lived  well,  laughed  often, 
and  loved  much ;  who  has  gained  the  trust  of  pure  women  and 
the  love  of  little  children.  Who  has  filled  his  niche  in  life 
and  accomplished  his  task ;  who  has  left  the  world  better  than 
he  found  it,  whether  by  an  improved  poppy,  a  beautiful  poem 
or  a  rescued  soul.  Who  has  looked  for  the  best  in  others,  and 
given  the  best  he  had;  whose  life  was  an  inspiration,  whose 
memory  is  a  benediction.  This  constitutes  success.” 

— Excerpts  from  “Thumb  Tacks”  by  John  C.  Green. 


HOW  CAN  TEACHING  the  MOTHER 
TONGUE  HELP  WIN  the  WAR? 

Notes  Toward  an  Answer 

By  WILLIAM  D.  TEMPLEMAN 

University  of  Illinois 
Urhana,  Illinois 

The  mother  tougue  is  of  course  time,  the  importance  of  the  mother 
American  for  us,  even  though  we  tongue  is  recognized  fully  as  much, 
call  it  English.  The  importance  Streamlining  for  victory,  the  elimina- 
of  the  mother  tongue  in  the  life  of  ev-  tion  of  non-essentials  has  taken  away 
ery  American  citizen  has  long  been  rec-  many  things,  but  this  it  has  not  taken 
ognized.  Universal  compulsory  edu-  and  can  not  take :  the  use  of  the  mother 
cation  has  gradually  been  built  up,  tongue,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
through  many  years,  to  its  present  de-  great  importance  of  its  proper  use. 
gree  in  order  that  each  individual  in  Letters  from  the  Secretaries  of  the 
our  land  might  express  his  own  opin-  Navy  and  of  War,  printed  in  The 
ion  in  speech  and  in  writing,  and  News  Letter  of  the  College  English 
might  have  a  worthy  opinion  because  Association  in  ^lay,  1942,  gave  strong 
of  his  training  in  understanding  the  emphasis  to  the  wartime  importance 
spoken  and  the  written  words  of  other  of  English  instruction.  Secretary 
Americans,  “First  among  the  evi-  Knox,  having  commented  on  the  value 
dences  of  an  education,”  declared  Pres-  of  certain  scientific  and  vocational 
ident  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Col-  studies,  proceeded : 
umbia,  “  I  name  correctness  and  pre-  “  Much  less  obvious  is  the  present 
cision  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue.”  need  in  the  Navy  for  competence  in 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  has  writ-  the  use  of  the  English  language.  And 
ten  similarly:  “I  recognize  but  one  yet  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
mental  acquisition  as  an  essential  part  the  ability  to  use  clear,  concise,  and 
of  the  education  of  a  lady  or  a  gentle-  forceful  English  in  speech  and  in 
man — namely,  an  accurate  and  refin-  writing  underlies  and  reinforces  effi- 
ed  use  of  the  mother  tongue.”  A  mul-  ciency  in  any  and  all  branches  of  the 
titude  of  other  people  in  the  far  past  Naval  Service.” 
and  in  the  near  past,  famous  and  ob-  Secretary  Stimson  made  plain  his 
scure,  have  expressed  themselves  with  attitude: 

the  same  emphasis  about  the  value  of  “I  can  appreciate  your  concern  as 
the  proper  use  of  one’s  native  language,  to  the  effect  of  the  War  Effort  upon 
one’s  mother  tongue  (the  French  word  the  courses  of  study  in  colleges.  In 
longue,  the  root  of  our  word  language,  general,  what  is  required  is  not  neces- 
means  exactly  tongue.)  sarily  a  reduction  of  effort  on  basic 

At  the  present  day  and  hour,  in  war-  studies,  such  as  English,  but  rather  a 
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vastly  increased  emphasis  on  those  and  written  composition  (with  empha- 


studies  having  a  special  bearing  on  our 
War  Effort. 

“In  war,  as  in  peace,  the  ability  to 
report  facts  and  to  express  ideas  clear¬ 
ly  is  an  important  attribute  of  the 
leader  in  every  field  of  action.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English  have  a  very  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  make  in  developing  and 
encouraging  that  ability.” 

Education  for  Victory,  an  official 
bi-weekly  publication  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  published 
in  April,  1942,  a  statement  from  the 
Wartime  Commission  of  that  Office 
with  regard  to  high-school  training  for 
the  military  service.  It  declares  that 
“much  of  the  pretraining”  in  areas  of 
information  useful  in  the  armed  forces 
“may  be  achieved  by  changes  of  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  established  high-school 
courses :  More  of  the  English  for  use, 
especially  practice  in  understanding 
and  preparing  directions,  dispatches, 
and  accounts,  whether  orally  or  in 
writing.” 

These  three  statements  indicate  that 
the  primary  concern  of  those  who 
value  instruction  in  English  during 
the  war  effort  is  not  for  literature 
(either  its  creation  or  its  apprecia¬ 
tion)  but  for  the  utilitarian  reading, 
writing,  hearing,  and  speaking  of  the 
mother  tongue.  These  are  only  three 
of  many  statements  making  such  indi¬ 
cation.  As  I  write,  no  official  state¬ 
ment  has  been  made  concerning  just 
what  is  to  be  taught  in  the  English 
course  for  inductees  of  the  18  and  19- 
year-old  classes  who  will  be  sent  to 
college.  But  the  newspaper  accounts 
refer  to  the  course  as  one  in  “basic” 
English,  and  unofficially  we  hear  that 
it  is  to  begin  with  a  solid  review  of 
the  principles  of  grammar  and  rheto¬ 
ric,  and  to  proceed  with  work  in  oral 


sis  on  the  oral.)  The  subject  matter 
given  oral  and  written  expression  is 
to  be  largely  history,  technical  science, 
commodities,  and  estimates  of  various 
sorts.  Training  in  military  corre¬ 
spondence  and  reports  is  to  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

English  of  such  directly  utilitarian 
sort  is  not  what  we  think  of  as  Eng^ 
lish  literature.  But  it  is  the  sort  that 
is  desired  for  direct  help  in  winning 
the  war  by  the  armed  forces. 

On  the  Home  Front,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  transportation  and  adminis¬ 
trative  forces,  the  same  sort  of  Eng¬ 
lish  is  called  for.  Evidence  of  this  is 
everywhere  available.  For  one  im¬ 
pressive  bit  of  testimony,  however,  I 
cite  the  answers  given  recently  by  fif¬ 
teen  selected  business  executives. 

These  men  were  asked  in  1941  to 
describe  the  weaknesses  in  the  English 
used  by  the  college  graduates  in  their 
employ.  Most  of  the  men  were  heads 
of  i)ersonnel  divisions  or  of  training 
departments  in  large  organizations 
such  as  Commonwealth  Edison  Com¬ 
pany,  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  and 
Halsey-Stuart  Company.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  them  by  the  chairman 
of  a  Committee  on  Educational  Pol¬ 
icy  in  one  of  our  great  midwestern 
state  universities.  All  of  these  busi¬ 
ness  men  reported  weaknesses.  Sev¬ 
eral  stated  that  they  had  to  provide 
instruction  in  English  for  college- 
trained  employees.  About  half  of 
them  mentioned  faults  in  spelling, 
grammar,  sentence  structure,  punctua¬ 
tion,  and  word  usage;  the  remainder 
probably  implied  that  they  also  found 
the  same  faults,  as  they  reported  weak¬ 
ness  in  general.  All  but  two  made 
laments  of  this  sort :  The  college  grad- 
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uates  in  our  employ  are  not  able  to 
express  their  thoughts  clearly,  accu¬ 
rately,  concisely,  and  in  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  way.  Here  are  some  of  the  com¬ 
ments  : 

“These  graduates  fail  .  .  .  to  ex¬ 
press  thoughts  or  ideas  ...  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  reports  cannot  be 
misinterpreted,” 

“  .  .  .  The  greatest  weakness  of 
the  college  graduate  is  his  inability 
to  express  his  thoughts  clearly  and 
concisely.  He  frequently  obscures  the 
important  information  by  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  verbose  and  extraneous  mate¬ 
rial  or  reduces  the  effectiveness  by  the 
omission  of  pertinent  details.” 

“Some  of  the  more  common  faults 
.  .  *.  involve  incomplete  or  ambigu¬ 
ous  statement  of  facts,  .  .  .  and  a 
lack  of  unity,  or  incoherence,  in  the 
completed  work.” 

“Too  often  even  with  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  materials  we  find  that  .  .  .  the 
language  used  admits  of  varying  in¬ 
terpretations.” 

“Some  graduates  cannot  think  clear¬ 
ly.  ..  .  They  are  crammed  full  of  in¬ 
formation  but  are  not  taught  how  to 
think  and  use  this  information.” 

“  .  .  .  the  greatest  difficulty  is  in 
the  inability  of  some  [college  gradu¬ 
ates]  to  think  and  express  themselves 
clearly.” 

“  .  .  .  it  is  the  exception  to  find  a 
graduate  who  can  express  himself 
clearly,  either  orally  or  in  writing.” 

We  see,  therefore,  that  what  is 
wanted  both  in  the  Armed  Services 
and  on  the  Home  Front  is  explana¬ 
tion  of  and  drill  in  the  fundamentals 
of  clear  and  effective  thinking,  talk¬ 
ing,  and  writing;  the  setting  up  of 
good  habits  of  interpretation  and  ex¬ 
pression,  oral  and  written,  by  the  use 
of  the  mother  tongue. 


Such  a  goal  should  be  striven 
toward  in  two  ways,  surely:  first,  by 
the  use  of  closely  appropriate  subject 
matter ;  and,  second,  by  the  use  of  the 
proper  attitude. 

An  article  as  short  as  this  cannot 
go  far  into  the  details  of  proper  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  But  no  article,  however 
short,  on  the  teaching  of  the  good  use 
of  the  mother  tongue  should  evade 
making  some  direct  statement  about 
what  should  be  taught.  Below  I  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  brief  outline  of  what  I 
think  should  be  taught.  By  way  of 
introduction  to  it  I  wish  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  English  langtuige  during  wartime 
is  to  help  people  acquire  good  skill  and 
good  habits  in  using  their  mother 
tongue  well  in  their  daily  work,  what¬ 
ever  that  work  may  be.  The  course 
should  be  devoted  to  getting  meaning 
out  of  language  and  into  language. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  CONTENT  OF 
THE  COURSE 

Main  Idea  of  the  Course:  The  student 
should  have  explanation  of  and  drill  in 
getting  meaning  properly  out  of  the 
English  language  and  into  the  English 
language,  spoken  and  written. 

Introduction:  There  should  be  both 
explanation  and  drill  in  both  oral  and 
written  English. 

A.  Both  explanation  and  drill  should 
be  given. 

1.  Explanation  is  needed  for  the 
sake  of  understanding  and  con¬ 
viction. 

2.  Drill  is  needed  for  the  sake  of 
setting  up  good  skill  and  good 
habits  in  each  student. 

a.  Exercises  should  be  subject  to 
criticism  by  the  instructor. 

b.  Exercise  should  be  subject  to 
criticism  by  other  students, 
also. 
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B.  Both  oral  and  written  English 
should  be  treated. 

1.  In  daily  life,  meaning  is  usually 
sent  and  received  by  speech. 

2.  In  daily  life,  writing  is  some¬ 
times  used  to  represent  speech, 
or  to  record  speech. 

I.  There  should  be  work  with  get¬ 
ting  meaning  properly  into  spoken 
English. 

A.  Spoken  English  is  made  up  of 
single  sounds. 

1.  A  sound  can  be  properly  loud 
or  soft,  high  or  low,  long  or 
short,  whining  or  clear;  and 
properly  inflected,  and  varied 
from  other  sounds. 

2.  There  should  be  explanation 
of  and  drill  with  single 
sounds. 

B.  Spoken  English  is  made  up  of 
words. 

1.  A  word  should  be  pronounced 
correctly,  and  used  with  prop¬ 
er  meaning. 

2.  There  should  be  explanation 
of  and  drill  with  words. 

G.  Spoken  English  is  made  up  of 
groups  of  words — phrases  and 
sentences. 

1.  A  group  of  words  should  be 
pronounced  in  the  way  prop¬ 
er  for  the  intended  meaning 
(Note,  for  instance,  that 
there  are  many  more  than  ten 
different  proper  ways  of  say¬ 
ing  “We  should  like  for  him 
to  try  to  deliver  two  trucks.”) ; 
should  be  grammatical;  and 
should  be  clear  and  accurate. 

2.  There  should  be  explanation 
of  and  drill  with  groups  of 
words. 

D.  Spoken  English  is  made  up  of 
groups  of  sentences  (para¬ 
graphs.) 

1.  A  paragraph  should  be  uni¬ 
fied,  coherent,  properly  em¬ 
phatic,  and  properly  long. 

2.  There  should  be  explanation 
of  and  drill  with  composing 
and  speaking  a  paragraph. 


E.  Spoken  English  is  made  up  of 
groups  of  paragraphs  (such 
groups  may  constitute  reports, 
accounts,  suggestions,  descrip¬ 
tions,  letters,  directions,  expla¬ 
nations.) 

1.  A  group  of  paragraphs  should 
be  unified,  connect^,  proper¬ 
ly  emphatic,  and  properly 
long  (outlining  is  ther^ore 
requir^.) 

2.  There  should  be  explanation 
of  and  drill  with  groups  of 
paragraphs. 

II.  There  should  be  work  with  get¬ 
ting  meaning  properly  out  of 
spoken  English. 

IV.  There  should  be  work  with  get¬ 
ting  meaning  properly  into  writ¬ 
ten  English. 

IV.  There  should  be  work  with  get¬ 
ting  meaning  properly  out  of 
written  English. 

The  sub-heads  under  II,  III,  and 
IV  would  parallel  rather  closely  those 
given  under  I. 

Written  English,  through  its  spell¬ 
ing,  capitalization,  punctuation,  in¬ 
dentation  for  paragraphs,  underlin¬ 
ings,  various  forms  of  type,  and  vari¬ 
ous  spacings,  gives  a  representation  of 
what  the  sounds  of  English  would  be 
if  they  were  conveyed  by  the  voice  in 
a  live,  human  body. 

The  subjects  talked  about,  listened 
to,  read  about,  and  written  about 
could  be  and  should  be  drawn  from 
the  daily  activities  of  the  students. 

The  above  brief  outline  indicates 
what  in  my  opinion  should  be  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  course.  But  any  course 
makes  use  of  the  instructor’s  attitude, 
in  addition  to  the  material  taught  I 
believe  that  the  teacher  should  also 
help  his  students  with  “moral  fervor” 
as  well  M  with  explanation  of  and 
drill  in  the  mother  tongue.  The  phrase 
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“moral  fervor”  I  take  from  the  excel¬ 
lent  article  by  Christian  Gauss,  “Can 
We  Educate  for  Democracy  ?”  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  American 
Scholar.  It  means  “enthusiasm  with 
reference  to  social  values.” 

The  teacher  should  first  of  all  show 
strong  enthusiasm  about  the  mother 
tongue  not  ag  an  end  in  itself,  but  as 
a  means  —  a  tool  whereby  we  make 
communication  easy  in  human  society. 
In  a  magazine  article  not  long  ago 
Noah  D.  Alper  quoted  from  “An 
Army  Manual  on  Military  Training” 
the  following  statement :  “To  sum¬ 
marize,  there  are  five  fundamental 
qualities  without  which  no  speech  can 
succeed.  These  are  a  lively  sense  of 
communication,  physical  vitality,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  poise,  and  earnestness.” 
The  lively  sense  of  communication  is 
indeed  properly  put  first.  The  teacher 
should  try  by  fervent  example  and 
precept  to  instil  in  students  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  eager  reaching  toward  the 
mother  tongue  as  a  tool  for  social  com¬ 
munication. 

Another  way  in  which  the  teacher 
should  show  enthusiasm  is  by  empha¬ 
sizing  the  fact  that  the  English  lan- 
g\iage,  like  any  other  valuable  tool, 
must  be  handled  with  respect  and 
accuracy.  I  may  elaborate  this  idea 
by  shifting  the  figure,  and  treating 
language  not  as  a  tool  but  as  a  cargo 
plane.  We  should  load  our  meaning 
into  language  so  skilfully  that  the 
receiver,  when  he  unloads  the  lan¬ 
guage,  will  get  what  we  sent  him,  un¬ 
broken  and  in  the  right  order — unless 
he  himself  makes  a  mistake  as  he  un¬ 
loads  it.  Also,  we  should  unload 
meaning  so  skilfully  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  that  arrives  from  another  per¬ 
son,  that  we  shall  get  the  intended 
meaning  properly — unless,  of  course. 


it  had  been  packed  improperly  into 
language  by  the  sender.  A  fervent 
concern  for  the  careful  handling  of 
meaning  and  of  the  mother  tongue  is 
surely  of  great  importance  to  every¬ 
one  who  would  use  English  for  effec¬ 
tive  communication. 

The  teacher  might  help  much  in 
this  way  if  he  could  make  the  students 
sharp-eyed  and  sharp-eared  for  “bon¬ 
ers”  or  “bowlers” — laughably  ridicu¬ 
lous  statements  such  as  “A  big  police¬ 
man  sat  on  both  sides  of  me  in  the 
rear  seat  of  the  bus” — and  might  help 
even  more  if  he  could  make  them  keen 
to  observe  misstatements  so  sad  that 
they  should  be  called  “groaners.”  Here 
are  a  few  “groaners”  taken  from  pa¬ 
pers  written  last  week  by  four  men 
who  are  sophomores  or  juniors  in  a 
Collie  of  Commerce: 

“Evolution  is  the  beginning  of 
something.” 

“Administrative  nihilism  is  the 
thought  that  nothing  can  exist.” 

“Administrative  nihilism  refers  to 
government  by  people  who  don’t  care 
about  it,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  even 
being  run  by  anybody.” 

“Art  is  anything  that  man  does. 
Nature  by  itself  had  no  art  whatso¬ 
ever.  But  the  moment  man  was  put 
on  earth,  art  has  been  developed  up  to 
the  present  time.” 

“Culture  is  art  and  its  production, 
and  culture  pertains  to  the  knowledge 
of  people  accumulated  during  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years.” 

“He  does  not  believe  in  the  Golden 
Rule’s  being  practiced  everywhere  all 
of  the  time,  but  he  does  believe  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  others.” 

“Carlyle  believed  that  men  and  so¬ 
ciety  would  get  along  nicely  if  they 
understood  each  other.” 

“Although  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
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believe  in  Henry  Ford’s  idea  that 
‘History  is  bunk,’  I  do  agree  with 
those  who  say  that  it  is  false  and  mis¬ 
leading.” 

“Arnold  is  upbraiding  these  men 
for  bequeathing  their  estates  to  the 
eldest  son  instead  of  breaking  it  up 
as  they  should.  1  don’t  think  that 
Arnold  gives  adequate  reason  for 
them  doing  so.” 

“Conscience  is  the  actions  that  the 
mind  goes  through  when  a  person  is 
doing  an  act  against  his  better  judg¬ 
ment.” 

Yes,  the  teacher  will  often  find  the 
need  and  (I  submit)  the  moral  obli¬ 
gation  to  arouse  in  the  students  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  reason  in  verbal  expres¬ 
sion.  The  “reason”  I  refer  to  is  the 
reason  so  superbly  explained  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gauss  as  “not  the  disembodied 
reason  of  angels  nor  yet  the  reason  of 
an  expert  or  a  Fuehrer,  but  reason  in- 
corporaied  in  animal  man,  limited  by 
emotional  needs  and  the  flesh  and 
blood  urges  conditioning  the  lives  even 
of  men  of  good  will. 

One  more  suggestion  about  moral 
fervor  in  the  teaching  of  the  mother 
tongue,  and  I  am  done.  The  teacher 
should  teach  language  in  the  Spirit  of 
1776.  This  should  help  students  use 
language  for  the  maintenance  and  the 
continuous  improvement  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  way  of  life.  As  the  historian 
Cary  Becker  and  others  have  pointed 
out,  the  true  Spirit  of  1776  was  not  a 
spirit  of  nationalism  and  of  isolated 
individualism,  but  one  that  consid¬ 
ered  all  human  kind,  all  the  people. 


all  the  time.  It  was  and  is  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  freedom,  of  liberalism,  of  “the 
inalienable  rights  of  man**  —  not  the 
rights  of  American  man,  or  Mexican 
man,  or  Japanese  man,  or  of  African 
man,  but  the  rights  of  man.  It  is  an 
attitude  of  “the  truth  (unqualified) 
shall  make  you  free.”  In  the  words  of 
one  of  our  great  educators,  Livingston 
C.  Lord,  we  should  have  the  spirit  of 
finding  out  “not  who  is  right,  but 
whal  is  true,”  as  we  try  to  find  the 
proper  things  to  say  and  the  proper 
ways  to  say  them,  in  our  mother 
tongue.  Albert  Schweitzer,  the  fa¬ 
mous  German  missionary,  medical 
man,  musician,  and  scholar  of  our  own 
day,  speaks  in  what  I  think  is  accu¬ 
rately  the  Spirit  of  1776  as  he  says: 
“I  therefore  stand  and  work  in  the 
world  as  one  who  aims  at  making  men 
less  shallow  and  morally  better  by 
making  them  think.” 

By  the  use  of  practical  content  and 
of  moral  fervor,  the  teaching  of  Eng^ 
lish  can  help  win  the  war.  And 
should  not  the  mother  tongue  be 
taught  similarly  in  time  of  peace, 
also  ? 

Who  are  the  teachers  of  the  mother 
tongue  ?  Every  person — no  matter  of 
what  sort — is  constantly  teaching  him¬ 
self  and  others  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue.  All  the  people  in  this  nation 
aid  in  making  the  standards  for  the 
use  of  English  lower  or  higher.  This, 
then,  is  not  addressed  exclusively  to 
high  school  and  college  teachers  of 
English,  but  is  an  article  for  the  en¬ 
tire  public. 
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A  RECENT  survey  of  seven  thou¬ 
sand  college  freshmen  in  thirty- 
six  colleges  and  universities  has 
shown  that  a  large  number  of  young 
people  are  surprisingly  ignorant  of 
their  country’s  history.  They  were 
unable  to  identify  great  men.  They 
seemed  to  have  little  understanding  of 
important  movements  in  the  social, 
‘economic  and  political  life  of  this 
coimtry.  They  knew  next  to  nothing 
of  the  geography  of  their  native  land. 
This  ignorance  is  a  serious  matter  not 
only  because  there  was  displayed  a 
lack  of  factual  knowledge  but  because 
there  seemed  to  be  little  grasp  of  the 
meaning  of  the  great  events  in  our 
history. 

In  his  newspaper  column,  Walter 
Lippman  has  repeatedly  called  the  at¬ 
tention  of  his  readers  to  how  close  the 
schools  have  come  to  separating  the 
coming  generation  from  its  heritage 
in  the  American  past.  He  writes: 

We  are  shocked  and  dismayed  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  unreal  the  great  Americans 
have  become  to  us,  how  the  events  which 
have  formed  the  nation  have  dimmed, 
how  dangerously  close  we  have  come  to 
being  a  people  who  inhabit  the  land  with 
their  bodies  without  possessing  it  in  their 
souls. 

In  the  meantime,  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  the  country  over,  debate  the 
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problem  of  the  place  of  the  liberal 
arts  in  the  wartime  curriculum.  War 
demands  experts  in  technology.  Must 
all  else  give  way  to  this  need  ?  Should 
young  people  study  only  those  sub¬ 
jects  which  will  make  competent  tech¬ 
nicians  of  them? 

Technology  furnishes  the  means 
for  making  war.  Those  means  we 
must  have  in  constantly  increasing 
number.  But  technology  cannot  assist 
young  people  to  an  understanding  of 
the  ends  for  which  we  fight.  It  is  a 
commonplace  to  say  that  J  apanese  and 
German  soldiers  fight  with  fanatical 
zeal  because  they  believe  in  the  cause 
for  which  they  are  battling.  Can  the 
same  be  said  for  our  young  men  ?  And 
does  the  general  population  of  our 
country,  whose  continued  effort  and 
sacrifice  is  so  important  to  the  success¬ 
ful  termination  of  this  holocaust  un¬ 
derstand  our  goals?  Do  we,  as  a  na¬ 
tion,  have  a  faith  in  our  democratic 
ideals  which  is  based  on  the  reasons 
why  our  way  of  life  is  worth  working 
for,  sacrificing  for,  fighting  for?  It 
is  believed  by  students  of  the  problem 
that  such  convictions  are  necessary  for 
high  morale.  A  recent  writer  says : 

The  first  ingredient  of  morale  is  the 
possession  by  the  individual  of  a  solid 
set  of  convictions  and  values  which  for 
him  make  life  worth  living.^ 

The  writer  has  often  asked  her  stu- 
p*«®  4. 
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dents,  all  collie  seniors  preparing  to 
teach,  whether  they  are  certain  that 
democracy  is  the  best  form  of  social 
organization  for  man.  Seldom  has 
she  found  anyone  who  could  say  more 
than  that  we  like  it  best  because  it  is 
ours.  Occasionally  some  student  will 
remark  that  it  seems  more  in  harmony 
with  Christianity  than  does  any  other 
form  of  social  organization.  But  that 
statement  is  often  promptly  disputed. 
Of  the  fundamental  Cleaning  of  demo¬ 
cracy  and  of  its  philosophical  founda¬ 
tion  they  are  usually  ignorant. 

There  is  a  rational  justification  for 
the  beliefs  embodied  in  the  meaning 
of  democracy.  The  founding  fathers 
knew  these  arguments.  But  later  gen¬ 
erations  have  not  learned  them.  These 
foundations  could  be  examined  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  study  of  history,  of 
political  science,  of  sociology,  of  lit¬ 
erature,  of  philosophy.  But  they 
would  pever  be  studied  in  connection 
with  technology.  It  seems  true,  un¬ 
fortunately,  that  history,  political  sci¬ 
ence,  sociology,  literature,  and  even 
philosophy,  have  not  been  taught  so  as 
to  acquaint  students  with  these  sup¬ 
porting  bases.  But  that  is  no  reason 
for  abandoning,  even  temporarily, 
those  disciplines  which  could  make  so 
important  a  contribution  not  only  to 
the  war  effort  but  to  the  thinking 
which  must  underlie  our  plans  for 
peace  and  the  post-war  world  if  such 
plans  are  to  succeed. 

Democracy  is  founded  on  certain 
ideas  toward  the  understanding  and 
embodiment  of  which  man  seems  to 
have  been  struggling  more  or  less 
blindly  since  the  dawn  of  history.  He 
is  still  far  from  understanding  all 
their  implications,  and  certainly  a 
long  way  from  their  realization. 
These  ideas  might  be  stated  thus:  a 


conviction  of  the  worth  and  dignity 
of  human  personality  and  a  belief  that 
men  are  capable  of  managing  their 
own  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  all,  and  that  there¬ 
fore,  they  should  have  the  freedom  to 
so  manage  their  affairs.  These  funda¬ 
mental  assumptions  are  flatly  contra¬ 
dicted  by  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
democracy.  The  point  in  dispute 
seems  to  resolve  itself  into  differing 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  human 
beings. 

The  religious  belief  that  man  is  the 
child  of  God,  with  an  immortal  soul, 
the  object  of  God’s  infinite  love  and 
care,  could  form  the  basis  for  a  con¬ 
viction  that  our  society  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  recognize  the  dignity 
of  human  personality  and  so  as  *^o 
practice  the  golden  rule.  But  such 
religious  ,  beliefs  seem  to  have  lost 
their  vitality  for  many  people.  If 
such  faith  can  be  brought  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  arguments  based  on  reason, 
so  much  the  better.  But  the  religious 
argument  is  not  the  sole  support  of 
democratic  theory.  There  are  argu¬ 
ments  also  from  science  and  phi¬ 
losophy. 

Life  manifests  itself  on  this  earth 
in  many  forms,  both  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal.  Through  these  forms  can  be 
traced  a  development  and  a  growing 
complexity  which  seem  to  link  all  liv¬ 
ing  things  together.  Man  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  part  of  this  chain,  a  result  of 
an  evolutionary  process  working  in  a 
way  not  yet  understood.  While  there 
are  many  breaks  in  the  chain  and 
much  which  is  yet  unknown,  people 
who  have  studied  science  recognize 
that  man  has  an  animal  ancestry  and 
that  human  nature  contains  much  of 
animal  nature.  If  man  is  an  animal, 
what  excuse  have  we,  other  than  one 
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furnished  by  our  preening  vanity,  for 
belief  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  I  Certainly  the  character¬ 
istics  of  greed,  rapacity,  lust,  cruelty, 
selfishness,  maliciousness,  which  daily 
manifest  themselves  in  human  beha¬ 
vior,  lend  little  support  to  any  demand 
for  respect  or  to  any  claim  for  dig¬ 
nity.  But  this  is  not  the  entire  story. 
Man  is  a  peculiar  creature.  He  may 
be  an  animal,  but  '^he  is  an  animal 
with  an  uneasy  conscience.”  The  “un¬ 
social  sociability”  of  man,  which  Kant 
noted,  has  been  a  paradox  engaging 
the  puzzled  wonder  of  thinkers,  and 
plunging  reformers  again  and  again 
into  the  deepest  gloom  over  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  permanent  progress  in 
man’s  affairs. 

Man  has  at  least  two  characteristics 
which  create  a  deep  chasm  between 
him  and  the  highest  of  the  other  ani¬ 
mals.  Man  is  a  creature  who  reasons 
and  who  has  the  ability  to  make  moral 
distinctions.  The  first  ability  may 
perhaps  be  seen  in  its  embryonic  be¬ 
ginnings  in  other  animals,  but  so  far 
as  we  can  tell,  it  is  only  man  who 
questions  whether  a  thing  is  right  or 
wrong — even  though  he  too  often  does 
the  wrong.  Aldous  Huxley  says  in 
his  Ends  and  Means,  “The  craving 
for  righteousness  seems  to  be  as  uni¬ 
versal  a  human  diaracteristic  as  the 
craving  for  understanding.” 

It  may  be  that  these  two  character¬ 
istics  are  rooted  in  some  one  factor  in 
man’s  nature,  for  their  relationship 
to  each  other  is  not  understood.  But 
certain  it  is  that  men  and  women  pos¬ 
sess  each  in  varying  degree.  In  too 
many,  both  the  ability  to  reason  and 
to  make  moral  distinctions  remain  a 
mere  possibility.  But  it  is  because 
man  has  had  and  developed  these  po¬ 
tentialities  that  he  has  climbed 


slowly  from  primitive  life,  that  he  has 
discovered  ideals  and  worked  toward 
their  achievement,  that  he  has  dreamed 
of  the  good  life  for  all  men  and  built 
civilizations  which  have  embodied 
some  hope  for  human  progress.  Sci¬ 
ence,  art,  philosophy,  ethics,  and  reli¬ 
gion  are  the  offspring  of  these  abili¬ 
ties.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
there  are  many  men  of  stupidity  and 
depravity.  But  there  has  been  an 
Aristotle,  a  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci,  a  Beethoven,  a  Shake¬ 
speare,  a  Goethe,  a  Keats,  an  Ehrlich, 
a  Pasteur,  an  Einstein.  There  has 
been  a  Socrates  drinking  hemlock  with 
calmness  and  fortitude,  a  Bruno  dy¬ 
ing  at  the  stake,  a  Joan  of  Arc  perish¬ 
ing  in  the  flames,  a  J ane  Adams  devot¬ 
ing  her  life  to  the  underprivileged,  a 
Pastor  Niemoeller  living  in  a  German 
concentration  camp,  a  J  awaharlal 
Nehru  spending  many  of  his  adult 
years  in  a  British  jail  in  India,  as 
well  as  countless  men  and  women  liv¬ 
ing  their  undistinguished  lives  with 
quiet  courage  and  idealism,  seeking 
not  for  happiness  but  that  “they  might 
be  worthy  of  happiness.”  It  is  this 
ability  of  man,  man  a  product  of  the 
evolutionary  forces  of  the  universe,  to 
formulate,  and  cherish  ideals,  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  loss  of  all  else  he  holds  dear, 
even  life  itself,  rather  than  relinquish 
those  ideals,  which  inspires  us  with 
respect  for  our  species.  In  comment¬ 
ing  on  this,  Kant  wrote, 

“For  there  is  something  in  us  that  we 
can  never  cease  admiring  once  we  have 
contemplated  it,  and  this  is  also  that 
which  elevates  mankind  in  idea  to  a  dig¬ 
nity  which  one  would  hardly  expect  to 
find  in  man  as  an  object  of  experience.” 

Wise  Kant!  Certainly  most  of  our 
experiences  with  man  could  easily 
lead  to  cynicism  concerning  human  na- 
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ture.  And  then  we  meet  some  bit  of 
heroism,  of  courage,  of  unselfishness, 
and  take  heart  again. 

Certainly  history  and  literature 
are  full  of  instances  of  the  operation 
of  the  highest  and  best  in  man.  Who 
can  read  the  Phaedo  unmoved  ?  Here 
is  a  picture  of  a  man  about  to  die, 
surrounded  by  his  friends,  men  much 
more  in  need  of  comfort  than  he  who 
is  facing  his  fate  with  humor,  cour¬ 
age,  and  serenity.  Socrates  discusses 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  with  his 
companions.  Then  we  see  him  die. 
And  we  realize  that  Socrates  is  im¬ 
mortal  with  a  kind  of  immortality 
against  which  the  cup  of  hemlock  was 
impotent.  His  soul  is  with  us  still, 
saying  to  us  that  it  is  the  way  we  live 
that  is  important.  Socrates  is  remem¬ 
bered  and  revered  today  because  we 
believe  he  lived  for  his  ideals — and 
died  for  them. 

Whether  all  persons  possess  this 
quality  in  the  same  degree,  even  as  a 
potentiality,  is  doubtful.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  all  men  formu¬ 
late  and  cherish  ideals  in  some  realm 
of  life,  though  the  ideals  may  lack 
nobility,  and  lives  be  sordid  and  de¬ 
praved.  Plato  tells  us  that  wickedness 
and  wrongdoing  are  caused  chiefly  by 
lack  of  knowledge  of  anything  better, 
but  that,  perhaps,  is  open  to  question. 
It  seems  certain,  however,  that  if  so¬ 
cial  influences  and  arrangements  were 
improved,  if  homes  were  more  whole¬ 
some,  if  education  did  its  work  more 
effectively,  that  these  superior  aspects 
of  mankind  would  develop  to  a  higher 
degree  and  we  might  see  them  mani¬ 
fested  by  a  larger  proportion  of  our 
population. 

It  seems  reasonable  then  to  believe 
that  that  social  organization  is  best 
which  is  most  successful  in  developing 


those  qualities  which  inspire  respect 
for  human  personality  in  its  members. 
Democracy  seems  to  be  the  only  way 
of  living  which  makes  such  develop¬ 
ment  possible. 

By  democracy  is  meant  not  just  po¬ 
litical  democracy,  but  democracy  in 
every  area  of  life.  In  a  democratic 
society  the  inherent  worth  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  is  recognized;  his  right  to  a 
full,  complete  and  satisfying  life  is 
respected,  and  the  corresponding  obli-  ^ 
gation  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make'^' 
it  possible  for  every  other  human  be¬ 
ing  to  live  such  a  life  is  assumed.  In 
a  democracy  is  recognized  the  right  of 
each  individual  to  participate  in  mak¬ 
ing  decisions  that  affect  him,  the  right 
to  self-direction,  and  the  obligation  to 
respect  that  right  in  others.  The 
corallary  to  all  this  is  to  so  manage 
our  complex,  interdependent  society 
that  these  complementary  rights  and 
obligations  are  recognized  and  as¬ 
sumed.  When  we  see  that  our  society 
should  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  its  indi¬ 
vidual  members  on  the  basis  of  equal¬ 
ity  as  to  their  rights,  through  their 
own  participation  in  making  decisions 
which  affect  them,  and  through  the 
assumption  of  the  corresponding  obli¬ 
gations,  according  to  their  abilities 
and  opportunities,  we  shall  have  the 
kind  of  society  in  which  high  intelli¬ 
gence  and  moral  character  can  develop 
to  a  higher  degree. 

Intelligence  must  be  free  in  order 
to  grow.  Shackling  the  mind  results 
in  the  worst  kind  of  slavery.  What 
little  progress  man  has  made  in  the 
short  time  he  has  been  on  this  earth 
has  been  won  only  when  he  has 
struggled  and  fought  for  the  right  to 
seek  the  truth  wherever  it  was  to  be 
found,  no  matter  how  it  contradicted 
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accepted  dogma  and  established  preju¬ 
dices.  Those  acquainted  with  man’s 
history  know  at  what  a  price  this 
right  has  been  achieved  and  the  cost 
in  human  suffering  which  men  of  in¬ 
tellectual  integrity  have  paid.  The 
only  kind  of  society  in  which  man 
can  be  man,  in  which  the  ability  to 
reason  can  develop  so  that  we  may  rise 
higher  and  higher  above  the  animal 
plane,  is  the  kind  of  society  in  which 
man’s  mind  can  be  free.  Our  claim 
to  freedom  is  not  based  upon  caprice 
nor  convenience,  but  on  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  necessity  for  human  advance¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  right  to  be  claimed  on 
the  basis  of  the  essential  nature  of 
man  himself. 

It  seems  clear  that  one  man  cannot 
claim  a  right  based  upon  the  essential 
nature  of  human  beings  without  con¬ 
ceding  that  right  to  every  other  man. 
Fundamentally,  and  in  spite  of  indi¬ 
vidual  differences,  human  nature  is 
the  same  in  all  of  us.  I  can  claim 
nothing  as  a  right,  without  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  it  is  a  right  for  every  other 
man  and  woman.  If  a  democracy  is 
a  society  so  organized  as  to  recognize 
human  dignity  and  worth,  with  all 
that  that  implies,  have  we  any  right 
to  speak  of  our  society  as  a  democracy 
when  we  are  so  far  removed  from  pro¬ 
viding  for  this  equality  of  rights  ? 
We  are  all,  individually,  insistent  up¬ 
on  those  rights.  Of  them  we  are  jeal¬ 
ous,  for  them  we  shout  with  loud  in¬ 
sistence  if  others  deny  us  what  we  de¬ 
mand.  But  we  ponder  little  over  our 
individual  and  collective  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  insuring  those  rights  to  all 
men. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many 
thoughtful  persons,  and  some  not  so 
thoughtful,  doubt  that  men  will  ever 
be  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs  so 
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as  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all.  Our 
experience  with  rationing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  not  encourage  any  easy 
optimism  about  human  conduct.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of 
this  country  and  of  all  countries  act 
as  if  their  sole  responsibility  were  to 
promote  each  his  own  individual  wel¬ 
fare.  Many  seem  to  lack  not  only  ef¬ 
fective  good-will  to  others,  but  even  the 
intelligence  to  see  that  their  welfare 
is  dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  all. 
Can  we  hope  ever  to  develop  more  al¬ 
truism  and  more  intelligence  in  hu¬ 
man  beings? 

Sociologists  and  psychologists  unite 
in  teaching  that  man  is  not  bom 
either  selfish  or  altruistic.  We  all 
have  the  potentiality  for  anti-social  be¬ 
havior,  and  there  are  few  of  us  in 
whom  it  remains  merely  a  possibility. 
But  some  are  more  fortunate  than 
others  in  the  influences  which  start 
the  growth  of  the  best  in  us  and  in¬ 
hibit  the  growth  of  the  worst.  “There,” 
said  John  Bradford,  seeing  a  poor  un¬ 
fortunate  on  his  way  to  execution, 
“But  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I.” 
Man’s  moral  nature  develops  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  experiences  he  encounters 
in  this  world  from  infancy  on. 

To  a  considerable  extent  this  seems 
also  to  be  true  of  man’s  intelligence, 
of  which  the  ability  to  reason  is  per¬ 
haps  the  moat  important  factor.  While 
we  probably  are  bora  with  certain 
fixed  upper  limits  beyond  which  our 
intellect  will  not  develop,  few  of  us 
realize  the  full  possibilities  of  which 
we  are  capable.  And  it  is  certain  that 
the  social  conditions  under  which  we 
live  in  our  infancy  and  childhood  have 
an  important  influence  on  the  degree 
to  which  these  intellectual  abilities  are 
realized.  Recent  experiments  in  psy- 
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chological  laboratories  seem  to  confirm 
this. 

The  problem,  then,  if  we  wish  to 
develop  to  the  highest  degree  possible 
those  characteristics  of  man  which 
make  him  distinctively  man,  and  not 
animal,  namely  intelligence  and  moral 
character  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
people  to  live  in  such  a  way  that  in¬ 
telligence  and  moral  character  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  in  each 
individual.  This  we  are  far  from  do¬ 
ing  as  yet. 

The  basic  needs  for  all  of  us  are 
physical.  We  need  food;  not  a  mere 
subsistence  diet,  but  food  that  is  plea¬ 
sant  to  the  taste  as  well  as  nourishing. 
We  need  clothing,  not  only  to  keep  us 
warm  but  to  adorn  our  bodies.  We 
need  shelter,  a  place  of  warmth,  com¬ 
fort,  beauty  and  privacy.  We  need 
medical  and  dental  service.  We  need 
fresh  air  and  sunshine.  We  need  all 
the  material  things  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  abounding  health.  Man  should 
be  able  to  obtain  these  things  through 
his  own  efforts  in  a  way  compatible 
with  human  dignity,  and  he  should 
not  have  to  spend  every  waking  mo¬ 
ment  in  such  endeavor.  Wherever 
and  whenever  this  is  man’s  sole  con¬ 
cern  he  remains  perilously  close  to  the 
brute  existence  out  of  which  he 
evolved.  We  cannot  hope  to  develop 
intelligence  and  moral  character  in 
people  whose  every  effort  must  be  bent 
toward  bare  self-preservation,  and  who 
find  that  possible  only  through  the  use 
of  “the  tooth  and  the  fang.” 

Intelligence  is  probably  best  defined 
as  to  ability  to  see  and  solve  human 
problems  successfully.  Such  ability 
in  mankind  is  cumulative.  Ordinary 
human  beings  can  assimilate  and  use 
what  extraordinary  human  beings 
have  discovered.  But  if  individuals 


have  neither  the  time  nor  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  what  others  have  dis¬ 
covered,  they  neither  see  nor  solve 
their  own  problems  successfully.  If, 
from  childhood  on,  they  must  work 
every  moment  at  some  job  which  pays 
only  a  subsistence  wage  or  less,  their 
own  potential  intelligence  probably 
will  never  attain  full  development. 
Neither  is  it  likely  that  they  will  de¬ 
velop  much  concern  over  the  common 
welfare.  The  problem  of  self-preser¬ 
vation  is  too  pressing. 

In  the  days  when  mankind  could 
not  produce  enough  to  go  around,  some 
economic  want  was  perhaps  unavoid¬ 
able.  But  today  such  a  condition  is 
unnecessary  and  therefore  disgraceful. 
Conservative  economists  claim  that  if 
our  ability  to  produce  were  used 
wisely  that  every  family  could  have 
enough  of  this  world’s  good  to  provide 
a  margin  above  that  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  health  for  each  member,  and  that 
without  taking  from  anyone  whose  in¬ 
come  exceeds  such  an  amount.  While 
we  are  at  present,  and  perhaps  for 
some  time  to  come,  in  a  war  economy 
which  provides  jobs  for  everyone  ca¬ 
pable  of  working,  the  basic  problem 
is  still  with  us.  A  measure  of  eco¬ 
nomic  security  must  be  possible  for 
man  if  he  is  to  be  truly  man  and  not 
mere  animal. 

But  men  must  obtain  this  economic 
security  through  their  own  collective 
efforts,  not  through  some  paternalism. 
Intelligence  must  be  used  if  it  is  to 
develop.  Society — which  means  all  of 
us — must  make  it  possible  for  all  men 
able  to  do  so,  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves  ;  normal  human  beings  must  not 
be  relieved  of  this  responsibility.  But 
because  we  cannot  compete  on  equal 
terms,  society  cannot  countenance  an 
economic  structure  in  which  millions 
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are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  their  families,  no  matter  how  hard 
they  try. 

It  is  the  assumption  of  our  obliga¬ 
tions  toward  others,  the  conviction 
that  we  must  work  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare,  not  alone  for  our  individual  wel¬ 
fare,  which  marks  the  beginning  of 
true  morality.  We  are  our  brothers’ 
keepers  and  they  ours,  and  never  more 
so  than  in  this  increasingly  interde¬ 
pendent,  complex  society  in  which  we 
live  today.  We  grow  morally  as  we 
assume  these  obligations,  and  under 
our  own  volition,  act  accordingly. 
Kant  gave  us  for  such  conduct,  a  guide 
which  has  never  been  better  stated: 

^‘So  act  as  to  treat  mankind,  both  as 
represented  in  your  own  person  and  that 
of  every  other,  not  merely  as  a  means, 
but  also  always  as  an  end.” 

As  Kant  pointed  out,  an  end  is 
something  to  be  furthered,  to  be  pro¬ 
moted.  We  should  treat  people  not 
merely  as  means  to  our  ends,  but  as 
ends  in  themselves,  as  beings  whose 
welfare  is  to  be  promoted,  whose  best 
potentialities  are  to  be  developed.  A 
large  order  for  mankind,  truly,  but 
one  on  the  achievement  of  which  de¬ 
pends  the  forward  march  of  mankind. 

Our  faith  in  democracy,  then,  has 
this  foundation : 

1.  Man  has  the  ability  to  reason  and 
to  make  moral  distinctions. 

2.  It  is  through  the  exercise  of  these 
two  abilities  that  man  lifts  himself  above 
the  plane  of  the  animal. 

3.  Because  man  possesses  these  abili¬ 
ties  he  is  a  creature  who  commands  re¬ 
spect. 

4.  All  men,  to  some  degree,  have 
these  abilities  in  potentiality. 

6.  The  “best”  kind  of  social  organi¬ 
zation  is  the  kind  which  allows  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  these  finest 
human  potentialities. 


6.  Such  a  society  must  be  one  which 
recognizes  equality  of  rights  with  their 
attendant  responsibilities,  rights  which 
every  man  must  have  in  order  to  realize 
his  best  potentialities.  We  call  such  a 
society  a  democracy,  realizing  fully  that 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  it  is 
achieved,  but  cherishing  jealously  what 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  direction  of 
its  realization. 

This  is  the  philosophical  justification 
for  democracy  which  thinkers  of  the 
past  have  seen  and  which  we  seem  to¬ 
day  in  danger  of  forgetting.  It  seems 
certain  that  unless  we  can  root  a  faith 
in  democracy  in  moral  values,  unless 
it  means  more  to  us  than  a  system  of 
government  which  is  working  only 
fairly  well  in  that  most  important 
function  of  government — the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  general  welfare — we  shall 
never  bestir  ourselves  to  do  more  than 
pay  lip-service  to  what  too  many  will 
consider  a  platitude.  We  need  to  un¬ 
derstand  clearly  what  democracy  is, 
where  its  sanctions  are  to  be  found, 
wherein  we  fall  short  of  attaining  de¬ 
mocracy,  and  then  set  ourselves  to 
achieving  a  greater  measure  of  pro¬ 
gress  towards  its  realization. 

We  should  realize  that  man’s  best 
and  highest  nature  has  no  chance  for 
development  until  his  primary  needs 
for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  are  met. 
If  we  really  wish  to  promote  demo¬ 
cracy,  we  must  first  of  all  solve  our 
national  and  international  economic 
problem,  so  that  all  men  may  obtain 
through  their  own  efforts,  enough  of 
this  world’s  goods  to  maintain  health. 
As  we  do  this,  we  can  hold  fast  to  the 
faith  that  democracy  is  the  only  form 
of  social  organization  suited  to  the  es¬ 
sential  nature  of  man,  that  it  has  a 
foundation  of  which  we  may  be  cer¬ 
tain.  It  is  only  through  such  a  con¬ 
viction  that  we  shall  find  the  strength. 
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the  courage,  and  the  enthusiasm  to 
make  the  sacrifices  necessary  for  the 
realization  of  such  a  society. 

Any  plan  for  education  which  does 
not  provide  for  the  teaching  of  these 
principles  to  young  people  is  surely 
an  inadequate  plan.  How  can  students 
learn  this  foundation  except  as  they 
study  the  liberal  arts,  the  arts  that 
free  man  I  It  would  seem  both  short¬ 
sighted  and  dangerous  to  adopt,  even 


for  the  duration  of  the  war,  a  curricu¬ 
lum  built  exclusively  on  technology. 
We  need  a  curriculum  which  provides 
not  only  for  helping  pupils  learn  how 
to  construct  and  use  tools,  but  one 
which  assists  them  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  man,  his  nature,  and  the  kind 
of  society  best  fitted  for  his  best  de¬ 
velopment.  Only  so  can  the  morale 
necessary  to  winning  both  the  war  and 
the  peace  be  developed. 


Education  is  essentially  a  correct-habit-forming  process. 
First,  the  response  must  be  right,  then  it  must  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again  until  it  can’t  be  anything  else  but  right. 

A  perfect  machine  works  smoothly  and  quickly;  a  keen 
edge  does  not  hesitate  or  grate;  likewise,  a  bit  of  knowledge 
that  has  been  really  mastered  can  be  used  instantaneously  and 
without  effort. 

— Excerpts  from  “Thumb  Tacks”  by  John  C.  Green. 
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I  TOO,  quit  teaching.  This  past  don’t  you  ?”  whispered  the  graying 
year  thousands  of  other  teachers,  teacher’s  Idealistic  Self, 
their  idealism  worn  thin,  fled  the  “Yes,  most  of  us  who  take  it  ser- 
“profession”  for  the  more  lucrative  op-  iously  plead  guilty  to  that,  too.  We 
portunities  in  defense  and  government  love  it  so  damnably  much  that  we 
work.  Too  long  has  the  community  avoid  having  children  if  possible.  They 
callously  disregarded  its  teaching  per-  are  too  expensive.  For  our  own  sakes 
sonnel ;  now,  for  once,  teachers  have  we  should  all  have  been  sterilized  when 
the  school  boards  over  the  barrel  and  students.  And  for  our  own  sakes  we 
the  members  are  frantically  searching  should  walk  into  a  lethal  chamber  in 
for  the  proper  talent  required  to  keep  celebration  of  our  fiftieth  birthday, 
their  schools  on  a  high  level.  This  is  for  our  own  good,  because  once 

This  sudden  desertion  from  the  edu-  after  reaching  that  age  we  are  an  open 
cational  ranks  indicate  an  unsatisfac-  target  for  the  first  efficiency  expert 
tory  teaching  set-up,  otherwise  good  hired  to  cut  down  on  the  budget . . . .  ” 
teachers  would  hesitate  to  leave  what  So  I  once  read  and  thought  the  writ- 
is  in  certain  ways  one  of  the  most  grat-  er  was  exaggerating.  And  most  people 
ifying  of  human  tasks.  The  moderate  will  casually  say  that  teachers  are  re¬ 
second-hand  comforts,  the  insecurity  spected ;  the  average  tax-payer  will 
of  tenure  and  lack  of  financial  advance-  readily  admit  they  are  well  paid.  Af- 
ment  have  long  disturbed  those  in  the  ter  ten  years  of  what  all  my  acquaint- 
field  who  believed  in  their  ability  to  ances  concede  to  be  very  successful 
do  better  with  their  talents.  teaching,  I  find  myself  restless  and 

In  answer  to  those  citizens  who  view  discouraged  with  my  progress  in  a  pro* 
with  surprise  the  resignation  of  their  fessional  and  materialistic  way  and 
teachers  from  what  they  consider  this  year,  prompted  by  the  appeals 
“fine  positions,”  let  me  cite  a  typical  from  Industry,  I  broke  from  “my  first 
cankerous  thought  that  haunts  most  love.”  I  left  teaching  for  what  some 
older  teachers  who  have  given  years  of  idealists  would  consider  petty  selfish 
fine  service  and  received  very  little  reasons;  little  disturbances,  irritations 
of  anything  in  return :  that  finally  became  more  important 

“Yes,  this  is  a  sort  of  chain  gang,  than  teaching  itself.  Teaching,  in 
too,  but  a  different  kind  of  a  gang  from  the  eyes  of  the  money-makers,  just 
what  one  reads  in  papers.  Our  chains  could  not  be  a  Man’s  job.  One  got 
are  of  finer  substance.”  very  tired  of  always  living  in  other 

“But,  of  course,  you  love  to  teach,  people’s  houses,  never  free  from  ferret- 
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eyed  gossips.  One  did  expect  some  de¬ 
gree  of  social  position.  Too  often 
businessmen,  who  in  most  cases  were 
my  cultural  and  intellectual  inferiors, 
scoffed  at  one’s  beggarly  type  of  exist¬ 
ence  and  looked  upon  me  and  others 
like  me  as  unambitious,  accepting  work 
from  which  one  could  never  attain  at 
best  more  than  a  very  modest  financial 
success.  Even  the  kids  could  be  heard 
wisecracking:  “If  them  teachers  were 
so  damn  smart,  why  aren’t  they  rich.” 
“They  got  brains,  but  they’re  clucks 
working  for  nothing  but  a  kick  in  the 
pants  from  the  dopes  on  the  school 
board !” 

In  summarizing  ray  experiences  as 
a  teacher  I  find  certain  generalities 
that  should  come  within  the  cogniz¬ 
ance  of  those  who  hire  teachers  and 
control  educational  procedures.  Tea¬ 
chers,  I  feel,  would  remain  loyal  and 
energetic  if  the  machinery  behind  the 
institution  would  function  intelligent- 
ly. 

Communities  generally  do  not  ap¬ 
preciate  their  teachers,  especially  those 
fired  with  educational  zeal ;  people 
don’t  want  too  much  independent 
thinking  going  on  to  disrupt  the  com¬ 
placency  of  their  prejudiced  humdrum 
existences;  certainly  not  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  school-teacher  they  have  hired 
to  teach  their  youngsters  what  they 
want  taught — right  or  wrong. 

Another  amazing  revelation  concern¬ 
ing  the  sad  dilemna  of  education  came 
from  the  teachers  themselves.  The 
majority  of  this  educated  class,  I 
found,  is,  beyond  an  outward  polish, 
rarely  cultured  in  the  fine  sense  of  the 
word.  Their  lives  are  as  common  in 
pleasures  and  futilities  as  those  of  the 
untutored  masses,  as  filled  with  intol¬ 
erances  and  petty  jealousies  as  are 
those  of  the  rabid  crackpots  on  the 


street-comers.  What  hope  is  there  then 
for  better  education,  a  better  world  I 

Too  often  the  whole  school  system  is 
no  better,  no  more  efficient,  no  more 
alert  to  educational  progressiveness, 
than  the  stuffed-shirt  in  the  head  office. 
If  certain  expert  teachers  attempt  to 
publicly  express  their  own  learning 
in  fields  they  are  well  schooled,  a  cool 
squelching  from  a  jealous  administra¬ 
tor,  cherishing  his  own  meager  intel¬ 
lectual  reputation,  is  a  common  result. 
The  inside  information  is  that  no  tea¬ 
cher  is  to  shine  more  brightly  than  the 
superintendent  in  the  expression  of  in¬ 
dependent  thought  on  educational  or 
world  matters.  The  community  is  to 
always  view  him  as  their  epitome  of 
learning.  His  learning  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  vast  and  all-inclusive,  whether 
it  is  tmly  so  or  not.  He  is  the  “Pro¬ 
fessor,”  all  others,  just  small-fry  tea¬ 
chers,  who  because  of  their  mediocre 
place  in  the  system  must  need  contin¬ 
ual  guidance  and  supervision. 

The  teachers  of  English  and  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences  are  perhaps  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  ones  these  days.  According  to 
their  remuneration,  the  Board  must 
consider  their  educational  contribu¬ 
tions  of  little  worth  when  placed  be¬ 
side  the  ever-important  skills  of  the 
Ag  teacher,  the  Band  maestro,  the  Boy 
Scout  leader,  the  Coach.  Today,  the 
man  with  the  hammer  is  given  prece¬ 
dence  over  those  who  show  the  way  to 
what  has  happened  in  the  Past  and 
who  ascertained  what  is  to  come  in  the 
Future,  socially,  politically,  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  when  all  need  equal  pro¬ 
motion.  Learning  the  skills  of  expres¬ 
sion  knowing  how  to  understand  the 
complexity  of  the  wordage  that  is  flood¬ 
ing  the  world  today,  seemingly  matters 
little  in  some  schools  when  compared 
with  the  art  of  pounding  a  nail,  pass- 
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ing  a  football,  or  tooting  a  horn. 
Schools  aeem  to  be  active  in  everything 
but  in  teaching  their  products  to  think 
intelligently  on  the  more  subtle  phases 
of  our  civilization. 

Even  the  superintendent  must  be  as 
cautious  in  his  utterances  as  the  most 
hen-pecked  husband  is  in  asking  his 
domineering  wife  for  a  night  out  with 
the  boys.  No  matter  how  neutral,  how 
general,  his  statements  might  be  on 
whatever  topic  under  the  sun,  there  is 
always  someone  with  elephantine  ears 
who  misconstrues  the  whole  and  then 
appoints  himself  town-crier  to  belittle 
or  warp  whatever  has  been  said.  No 
wonder,  because  of  past  unpleasant  ex¬ 
periences,  superintendents  are  wishy- 
washy,  lost  souls  who  solemnly  and 
seemingly  forever  salaam  the  eighth- 
grade  graduate  who,  as  president  of 
the  Board,  now  dictates  the  education¬ 
al  policies  of  the  school.  If  educators 
are  not  supposed  to  educate  independ¬ 
ently,  why,  in  the  face  of  an  ignorant 
opposition,  should  one  stick  his  neck 
out  for  a  mere  $1500  per  year?  All 
school  people  realize,  some  time  or  oth¬ 
er  in  their  teaching  experience,  the 
forces  that  cramp  their  style  and,  if 
sensitive,  bewail  the  fact  that  there  are 
few  truly  tolerant,  educated  people 
seemingly  left  in  the  world.  But  then, 
obliterating  Ignorance  has  always  been 
a  grim  battle;  even  the  greatest  of 
teachers  have  met  temporary  frustra¬ 
tion  from  the  same  causes  that  warp 
education  today.  Socrates  was  forced 
into  suicide  for  thinking  too  freely; 
Plato  was  “jugged”  for  his  ideas. 

No  wonder  teaching  has  been  done  so 
half-heartedly  by  the  talented ;  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  mediocre  have  flocked  in 
to  replace  those  who  would  not  enter 
its  pedantic  borders  for  love  or  money ; 
no  wonder  teachers  seek  shelter  else¬ 


where  where  their  abilities  are  more 
appreciated.  Perhaps  now  the  rather 
facetious  statement  that  “Those  who 
can,  do;  those  who  can’t,  teach”  has 
come  true. 

In  this  war-torn  world  much  of  the 
fineness  of  our  inherited  culture,  the 
very  Truth  of  life  itself,  is  being  twist¬ 
ed  into  whatever  gruesome,  illogical 
“syntheticism”  the  powers-that-be  want 
taught.  When  a  teacher  is  hardly  more 
than  a  public  drudge,  when  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  proclaim  the  biased  manifes¬ 
toes  of  those  whose  only  regard  for  ed¬ 
ucation  is  to  use  it  as  a  propaganda 
device,  he  feels  himself  worthless. 

Official  dogmas  does  not  hold  the 
teacher  in  intellectual  bondage  as  long 
as  he  keeps  himself  busy  on  the  alpha¬ 
bet  and  on  the  clear-cut  phases  of 
mathematics,  but  anything  controver¬ 
sial  is  viewed  with  suspicion ;  anything 
stimulating  the  pupils  to  make  decis¬ 
ions  concerning  the  cultural  issues  of 
the  day  is  radical.  Just  as  long  as 
pupils  parrot  what  a  carefully  chosen 
book  or  teacher  says,  knows  how  to  do 
simple  mathematics,  knows  a  few 
dates,  mumbles  the  old  slogans,  does 
the  simple  manual  tasks  whether  with 
a  saw,  a  comet,  a  pencil,  everything  is 
fine;  then  they’re  being  “edjacated!” 

But  if  emphasis  is  placed  on  think¬ 
ing  through  both  sides  of  the  extremely 
important  political  issues  of  the  day, 
the  teacher  is  even  looked  upon  by  his 
fellows  as  some  sort  of  crank,  too  dumb 
to  know  how  dangerous  it  is.  No  com¬ 
mon  school-teacher  is  supposed  to  show 
anybody  he  can  think ! 

We  know  what  has  happened  to  in¬ 
dividualism  in  thinking  through  one’s 
problems  in  the  totalitarian  nations. 
There,  teachers  know  and  teach  only  a 
bigoted,  muddled  version  of  know¬ 
ledge;  somehow,  if  they  suspect  an- 
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Other  side  to  the  issue,  they  fear  letting 
others  know  the  arguments  of  the  op¬ 
position  or  the  fact  that  what  they  say 
may  not  be  entirely  true.  Today,  when 
rival  cultures  hold  sway  over  much  of 
the  world  and  when  their  hates  are 
filling  the  minds  of  millions,  when 
truthfulness  and  goodness  of  purpose 
are  considered  despicable,  civilization, 
as  free  men  know  it,  has  not  only  be¬ 
come  static,  but  is  on  the  vei^e  of  de¬ 
struction.  And  some  of  this  ignorant 
action  is  not  wholly  confined  to  the 
“dark”  countries,  either. 

The  true  teacher  stands  as  the  only 
bulwark  of  defense  against  this  chaos. 
If  he  is  to  be  of  good  purpose,  he 
should  stand  outside  of  political  strife, 
motivating  habits  of  impartial  in¬ 
quiry,  warning  against  gullibility  to 
vicious  propaganda.  He  should  not  be 
forced  to  give  insincere  praise  to  either 
mob  or  official  prejudices,  but  should 
be  expected  to  do  justice  to  all  sides  in 
an  impartial,  scientific  way. 

So  much  importance  is  attached 
these  days  to  machinery,  locomotion, 
gadgets,  that  man  in  his  inflated  boast¬ 
ings  has  forgotten  his  minuteness  and 
has  sensed  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
his  relationships  to  the  world  in  time 
and  space.  The  things  of  the  mind, 
the  knowledge  of  man’s  cultural  ex¬ 
periences  throughout  the  ages,  must  be 
kept  alive  to  strengthen  man  when 
material  successes  wane  or  become 
worthless.  Man  must  be  taught  to  see 
his  country  as  a  part  of  the  Whole  and 
not  as  a  selfish  entity  excluding  from 
all  others  the  right  to  live,  think,  and 
feel.  Man  should  be  given  a  histori¬ 
cal  perspective  and  reminded  of  its 
many,  now  forgotten,  controversies. 
He  should  be  made  aware  of  the  “vast¬ 
ness  of  geological  epochs  and  astronom¬ 
ical  abysses”  that  should  be  viewed  as 


a  tremendous  panorama  that  strength¬ 
ens  and  broadens  human  vision.  And 
the  task  of  preserving  whatever  fruits 
we  have  left  of  our  civilization  after 
this  present  struggle  is  over  falls  di¬ 
rectly  on  teachers,  who,  to  be  effective, 
must  know  these  things. 

Man  needs  to  know  himself  and  his 
complex  living  better,  his  diverse 
moods,  his  perplexities  of  emotion,  his 
godliness  and  his  beastliness.  He 
should  be  made  aware  of  those  things 
that  need  admiration :  a  Christian  love, 
beauty,  a  civilized  understanding  of 
what  constitutes  fine  living;  of  the 
good  done  by  man  to  counterbalance 
his  multiple  cruelties  and  black  marks 
of  ignorance. 

He  should  be  taught  understanding 
rather  than  allowed  to  viciously  criti¬ 
cize  that  which  he  cannot  admire,  to 
search  for  the  causes  of  the  evil  that 
transforms  men  into  beasts  rather  than 
to  hate  the  men  who  are  caught  in  its 

grip- 

It  is  the  consumating  desire  of  the 
true  teacher  to  keep  all  these  needs  in 
mind  and  to  impart  what  he  believes 
to  be  of  value,  not  as  a  propagandist, 
but  so  that  those  he  touches  will,  with 
vigor,  see  and  explore  wider  vistas, 
will  see  even  more  clearly  than  he,  the 
goal  ahead.  He  will  encourage  people 
to  let  loose  their  kind  impulses,  to 
seek  for  a  general  happiness  among  all 
peoples. 

But,  no  matter  how  sincere  many 
teachers  may  be,  a  too  heavy  schedule 
of  classes  or  of  activities,  preparing 
pupils  for  examinations  rather  than 
giving  them  a  liberalizing  mental 
training,  prohibits  them  from  perso¬ 
nal  improvement  so  they  can  have  the 
information  to  become  better  leaders. 
Too  many  teachers  because  of  improp¬ 
er  background  and  mental  incapacity 
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should  never  have  been  hired  to  teach. 
The  only  way  they  got  in  was  by  un¬ 
derbidding  one  who  thought  he  had 
more  to  offer  or  because  teaching  offer¬ 
ed  a  bit  more  money  than  clerking  in 
a  store. 

Then  again,  another  hindrance  to 
better  teaching  is  that  there  are  “cor¬ 
rect”  and  “wrong”  opinions  to  keep  in 
mind.  The  “wrong”  opinions  are  al¬ 
ways  called  propaganda  and  teachers 
do  not  disseminate  propaganda!  The 
unfortunate  result  is  that  many  vig¬ 
orous  youth  learn  more  truths  on  the 
outside  than  inside  the  school.  In  our 
social  studies  they  are  given  a  glori¬ 
fied  Sunday-school  version  of  life  as 
lived  these  days  in  a  world  filled  with 
inequality,  bitterness,  and  ignorance; 
one  is  not  supposed  to  give  realistic 
accounts  of  how  people  really  eat, 
work,  and  live.  When  later  disillu¬ 
sionment  comes  to  these  youngsters, 
when  a  resulting  cynicism  eats  away 
their  idealism,  the  educators  blame  the 
youth,  the  parents,  the  world,  and  fail 
to  realize  that  their  false  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  life  are  educational  sins  of  the 
deepest  dye. 

Some  tender  souls  (and  there  are 
too  many  in  the  teaching  profession!) 
believe  that  if  a  youngster  is  exposed 
too  early  to  the  realities  of  life,  he  will 
become  warped  and  spoiled  for  the 
“good  life,”  whatever  that  is.  But  it 
is  true,  however,  that  if  the  exposure 
to  young  or  mature  people  comes  too 
quickly,  the  surprise  and  sudden  dis¬ 
illusionment  will  certainly  bring  on  a 
bitter  cynicism.  A  gradual,  careful 
exposure,  motivated  by  an  honest  de¬ 
sire  to  search  for  what  is  true,  will 
leave  normal  persons  calmer  and  wiser. 
To  consider  telling  the  truth  “unedi¬ 
fying,”  to  tell  lies,  white  or  otherwise. 


to  impressionable  youth  is  ethically  un¬ 
forgivable. 

Tolerance  is  a  rare  word  these  days 
and  its  use  in  more  than  just  a  thought¬ 
less  utterance,  is  vitally  necessarv’  to 
keep  democracy  alive.  Customs  and 
manners  are  as  repulsive  to  us  as  their 
degree  of  strangeness.  Insects  and 
cannibals  kill  strangers,  too,  because 
they  fear  them.  The  provincial  find 
it  difficult  to  tolerate  the  ways  and 
thought  patterns  of  foreigners,  of  oth¬ 
er  civilizations.  This  tolerance,  lack 
of  sympathy  with  others  one  cannot 
understand,  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
a  civilized  outlook  and  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous  in  our  shrinking  world. 

Far  too  little  is  done  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  systems  to  bring  on  the  truly 
scientific  outlook,  the  sympathetic  at¬ 
titude  toward  what  is  true.  In  every 
country  an  extreme  nationalism  is 
jammed  into  the  minds  of  youth. 
Rash,  hysterical  beliefs  are  more  im¬ 
portant  to  know  than  are  those  based 
on  facts.  Bigots  have  too  much  power 
in  enforcing  gag-rules  on  teachers. 
Even  in  our  colleges  teachers  are  not 
free-agents,  but  submissive  in  their 
thinking  to  those  few  who  are  finan¬ 
cially  dominant  over  the  institution. 
Those  teachers  who  have  made  thor¬ 
ough  research  in  their  chosen  fields  of 
study  cannot  always  bluntly  expose 
their  findings  on  a  public  not  very  re¬ 
ceptive  to  them.  The  teacher  is  a 
kind  of  doctor  whose  duty  is  to  cure 
the  patient  of  infantilism,  to  rid  him 
of  ignorance,  but  too  often  he  is  not 
permitted  to  choose  his  professionally 
developed  methods. 

No  teacher  can  do  his  best  operat¬ 
ing  under  a  gag-rule.  Like  an  artist,  he 
works  best  when  urged  on  by  inner 
creative  impulses,  when  he  is  allowed 
to  stand  up  as  a  free  individual  for 
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his  beliefs  and  not  be  brow-beaten  and 
enchained  spiritually  by  an  ignorant 
or  prejudiced  authority.  In  thia  world 
the  individual  is  having  increasing 
difficulty  in  keeping  his  head  above  the 
masses ;  the  teacher  who  is  under  pres¬ 
sure  has  less  and  less  desire  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  profes¬ 


sion.  The  rulers  and  the  people  feel 
too  suspicious  of  interpretations  that 
do  not  coincide  with  their  set  beliefs. 
A  blitzkrieg  on  the  accumulated  cul¬ 
ture  of  a  world  centuries-old  is  pend¬ 
ing  and  if  man  cannot  find  expres¬ 
sion  for  his  better  opinions  he  will  find 
that  the  best  in  him  will  be  crushed. 


When  you  meet  knowledge,  first  seek  to  understand  it, 
then  to  remember  it,  and  finally  to  apply  it  to  some  useful 
purpose.  The  sum  of  these  three  constitutes  power. 


Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  perfection.  High  stan¬ 
dards  of  accuracy  come  only  after  the  pains-taking,  laborious 
examination  and  correction  of  minute  detail. 

— Excerpts  from  “Thumb  Tacks”  by  John  C.  Green. 


UNITY  SPELLS  VICTORY 

By  CLARE  SERAMUR 

College  of  Mount  St.  Joseph 
Mount  St.  Joseph,  Ohio 

UNITY  leads  to  victory!  The  corner  is  owned  by  an  Irish  couple 
creed  of  all  nations  at  war;  the  just  twelve  years  Americans.  Our 
battle<;ry  of  men  marching  to  janitor  is  of  Swedish  decent  but  with 
front  lines  and  almost  certain  death;  all  his  heart  he  is  glad  to  be  here  in 
the  motto  of  both  poor  and  rich  work-  this  land  of  the  free,  and  today  he  is 
ing  side  by  side  on  the  production  line ;  appreciating  more  than  ever  the  words 
our  insurance  for  the  future!  Is  vie-  of  our  national  anthem  that  it  is  not 
tory  our  future  ?  Will  unity  bring  only  the  land  of  the  free,  but  the  home 
freedom  and  peace  on  a  bright  tomor-  of  the  brave  as  well.  These  people 
row  ?  How  can  we  be  sure  ?  What  have  found  victory  in  their  unity.  In 
proof  have  we  ?  These  questions  run  unity  they  have  found  strength.  They 
through  the  minds  of  peoples  every-  have  found  victory  over  subjugation, 
where;  free  Americans  and  bombed  victory  through  equality;  for,  in 
Englishmen;  down-trodden  French  America,  all  are  equal, 
and  conquered  Poles !  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a 

With  heads  lifted  high,  and  with  small  band  of  American  patriots  band- 
hearts  singing  in  faith,  we  look  for-  ed  together  and  revolted  against  the 
ward  to  a  new  day  and  say,  “Yes,  our  injustice  and  tyranny  of  a  mighty 
unity  will  be  victorious!”  Our  faith  throne.  Who  would  have  believed  that 
in  God  and  man  tells  us  that  we  can  this  small,  pitifully  untrained  army 
be  sure.  We  have  been  reared  in  a  could  defeat  the  well-equipped  forces 
nation  that  recognizes  the  common  of  the  English  and  set  up  for  them- 
brotherhood  of  man  under  the  Father-  selves  an  independent  government? 
hood  of  God.  And  for  proof  that  in  They  did  it;  they,  who  were  united, 
unity  there  is  strength?  We  have  Later,  over  petty  differences,  they  be- 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  came  divided;  a  Civil  War  followed; 
of  proof ;  men  and  women  of  every  their  division  brought  about  their  fall, 
race  and  creed  living  side  by  side  in  Then,  a  tired,  bruised,  weary  nation 
peace  and  liberty.  learned  her  lesson :  the  need  of  unity; 

The  little  fruit  store  around  the  cor-  and  once  again  she  bound  up  her 
ner  is  run  by  an  Italian  family;  they  wounds,  called  her  wayward  children 
have  been  living  peacefully  in  Ameri-  back  to  a  common  brotherhood  under 
ca  for  twenty-five  years.  Our  little  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  peace  pre¬ 
neighborhood  tailor  and  cleaner  is  Jew-  vailed.  United,  they  won ! 
ish,  American-bom  and  with  two  sons  In  1918,  shell-shattered  boys  re¬ 
in  Uncle  Sam’s  army.  Our  butcher  turned  from  battlefields  where  human 
is  of  German  birth  but  today  is  a  true  lives  had  been  sacrificed  to  make  the 
and  loyal  citizen.  The  tavern  on  the  whole  world  safe  for  democracy.  To- 
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day,  we  fight  for  the  same  cause.  But 
today,  we  realize  that  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  there  must 
be  peace  with  justice.  There  must  be 
a  peaceful  unity.  The  right  for  men 
of  every  race  and  creed  to  worship 
their  God  as  they  see  fit;  to  speak 
where  and  when  they  wish;  to  think 
what  they  want  to  think  and  to  read 
what  they  want  to  read ;  not  only  in  a 
United  States  of  America  but  “every¬ 
where  in  the  world.” 

Yes,  to  win  this  war  we  must  be 
united.  Eveiry  citizen,  natural  and 
naturalized,  must  unite  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  that  is  now  home  to  him. 
From  the  farmer  to  the  factory-worker, 
to  the  office-worker,  to  the  executive, 
we  must  become  a  unit.  As  the  art¬ 
ist  mixes  his  paints  to  form  one  color, 
we  must  blend  or  mix  together  a  per¬ 
fect  unit  of  cooperation  and  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  as  such,  give  the  world  an 
affect  such  as  it  has  never  before  seen 
or  experienced.  But  why  all  these  im¬ 
perative  statements  ?  Because  it  is  only 
through  the  combination  of  all  resourc¬ 
es  that  we  can  stand  up  against  the 
powers  that  are  doing  their  best  to 
knock  us  down. 

We  see  an  automobile  rolling  down 
the  street.  Suddenly,  it  becomes  a 
stationary  object.  But  why?  The 
gas  tank  is  empty ;  a  tire  may  be  punc¬ 
tured;  the  pistons  are  burned  out; 
there  are  numberless  reasons  for  the 
sudden  stopping  of  the  machine.  All 
the  parts  must  coordinate  to  achieve 
the  proper  results;  if  even  one  part 
balks,  difficulties  lie  ahead.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  many  automo¬ 
biles  enjoying  a  bit  of  relaxation  and 
leisure.  We  have  taken  their  place, 
or  should  have  taken  it,  as  human  ma¬ 
chines  ready  for  any  type  of  service 
that  may  be  required  of  ua.  By  way 


of  example,  Tim  Gordon,  farmer,  has 
harvested  his  Victory  wheat  and  sent 
it  to  the  mills.  Frank  Johnson,  mill¬ 
er,  performs  the  next  step,  and  so  on 
down  the  line,  until  eventually,  the 
wheat  grown  on  a  piece  of  American 
soil  finds  its  way  to  the  boys  in  Guad¬ 
alcanal  or  in  North  Africa.  Then, 
again,  Mike  Eerzinski,  miner,  does 
his  days  work  in  the  steel  mines.  Bill 
Jones,  factory-worker,  transforms  the 
steel  into  guns  or  other  munitions. 
Jim  Powell,  engineer  on  the  train, 
hauls  the  articles  of  war  to  the  coast 
for  shipment..  Captain  Morton  Davis 
steers  his  ship  through  mine-infested 
waters  to  scenes  of  action  all  over  the 
world.  When  our  boys  get  the  sup¬ 
plies,  they  contribute  their  resource¬ 
fulness  and  courage  to  form  one  grand 
network  of  cooperation — ^the  kind  of 
cooperation  that  will  win  this  war. 
This  is  unity,  the  kind  of  unity  that 
spells  victory ! 

No  one  group  of  laborers  can  bring 
this  bloody  conflict  to  its  close.  No, 
it  must  be  every  farmer,  manufacturer, 
office-worker,  miner,  executive,  and 
service-man,  functioning  as  one  mam- 
mouth  football  team.  We,  the  civil¬ 
ians,  must  run  the  interference  so  our 
Service  Stars  can  plunge  through  to  a 
mighty  victory  I  For,  of  what  use  is 
a  soldier  without  weapons?  Now, 
weapons,  largely  speaking,  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  gims,  tanks,  or  arma¬ 
ments.  In  war,  many  things  become 
major  necessities.  Food  and  morals 
must  be  placed  on  an  equal  level  with 
the  actual  implements  of  war.  No 
man  can  win  the  war  without  food 
any  more  than  he  can  win  it  without 
weapons ;  but  no  man  can  win  the  war 
if  he  feels  that  the  folks  back  home 
are  not  behind  him.  We  must  keep 
up  the  morale  I  The  nation  must  be 


The  teacher  deals  with  the  finest  of  God’s  handiwork,  hu¬ 
man  beings,  infinitely  complex,  delicate  machinisms,  no  two 
alike,  no  single  one  alike  on  two  successive  days.  The  shaping 
of  such  jewels  requires  a  master  hand  and  challenges  the  noblest 
efforts  of  which  high  minded  souls  are  capable. 

— Excerpts  from  ‘Thumb  Tacks”  by  John  C.  Green. 


TESTS  and  MEASUREMENTS  in 
the  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

By  Sta£F,  Personnel  Research  Section,  Classification  and  Replacement 
Branch,  The  Adjutant  General’s  Office,  War  Department 


The  United  States  Army  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  testing  prc^ram  in 
history.  Just  as  the  Alpha  and  Beta 
tests  of  1917  and  1918  wrote  an  im¬ 
portant  chapter  in  the  history  of  sci¬ 
entific  {lersonnel  methods,  it  can  be 
confidently  expected  that  the  present 
program  will  have  a  profound  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  course  of  comparable 
post-war  civilian  work.  The  wartime 
findings  of  military  personnel  tech¬ 
nicians  should  make  a  very  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  development  of  im¬ 
proved  testing  procedures  in  our 
schools  and  colleges. 

Important  as  this  subsequent  con¬ 
tribution  may  be,  however,  those  who 
plan  and  develop  Army  tests  are  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  moment  solely  with  prac¬ 
tical  military  problems.  The  instru¬ 
ments  they  construct  have  proved  their 
value  through  increased  efliciency, 
shortened  training  periods,  and  better 
morale.  Testing  in  the  Army  is  only 
one  phase  of  classification — the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  abilities  of  each  sol¬ 
dier  are  analyzed  and  evaluated  in 
order  that  he  may  be  placed  where  his 
special  skills  and  knowledge  will  con¬ 
tribute  most  directly  to  Army  efficien¬ 
cy  and  where  he  himself  will  have  the 
best  chance  of  success  in  his  military 
career.  The  classification  system  is  a 
tremendous  and  complex  personnel  or¬ 


ganization  in  constant  touch  with  the 
individual  soldier  from  the  time  of  his 
induction  until  he  leaves  the  Service. 
After  he  has  been  interviewed,  tested, 
and  given  an  initial  assignment  to  an 
Army  job,  the  classification  system 
maintains  records  on  his  progress  or 
shortcomings;  may  reclassify  or  re¬ 
assign  him  if  this  seems  desirable; 
notes  his  promotions  in  grade;  and 
credits  him  with  such  new  skills  or  in¬ 
creased  abilities  as  he  may  acquire  in 
the  course  of  training.  In  an  Army  of 
millions,  the  proportions  of  this  task 
are  not  easy  to  imagine. 

Apart  from  the  factor  of  size,  how¬ 
ever,  testing  and  classification  in  to¬ 
day’s  Army  are  much  more  complicat¬ 
ed  than  these  same  functions  in  1917 
and  1918.  The  additional  problems 
involved  are  a  reflection  of  the  increas¬ 
ingly  technical  character  of  warfare. 
The  present  conflict  is  a  battle  of  tech¬ 
nicians — the  highly  trained  specialist 
is  no  longer  the  exception  in  Army 
ranks;  he  is  the  rule.  Consequently, 
the  problem  of  putting  the  man  in  the 
job  where  his  experience  will  count, 
or  where  his  aptitudes  will  make  him 
easy  to  train,  is  far  more  important 
than  in  the  past. 

The  testing  phase  of  the  classiflca- 
tion  process  was  provided  for  in  mobil¬ 
ization  regulations  as  early  as  1940 
but  has  steadily  expanded  to  meet  in- 
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creased  Army  needs.  The  agency  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  development  of  all 
Army  tests,  with  the  exception  of  those 
for  flight  crews  of  tthe  Air  Forces,  is 
the  Personnel  Research  Section  of  the 
Classification  and  Replacement  Branch, 
The  Adjutant  General’s  Office. 

TYPES  OF  TESTS 

The  types  of  tests  in  use  fall  under 
four  general  headings:  general  class¬ 
ification,  aptitude,  educational  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  trade  knowledge.  There 
are  in  addition  a  small  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  tests  which  cannot  properly  be 
placed  under  any  of  these  categories. 
A  brief  discussion  of  these  various 
types  of  tests  follows. 

1.  General  Classification  Tests : 
The  most  widely  used  of  these  is  the 
Army  General  Classification  Test,  or 
the  GCT.  This  is  given  at  reception 
centers  to  every  man  entering  the  Ar¬ 
my  who  can  read  and  write  English  at 
the  fourth-grade  level.  It  is  a  group 
test  including  items  on  vocabulary, 
arithmetic,  and  block  counting;  it  is 
graded  to  reach  a  wide  range  of  men¬ 
tal  levels;  and  it  measures  both  speed 
and  power,  although  the  latter  is  stress¬ 
ed.  The  test  is  designed  to  determine 
a  man’s  general  learning  ability — in 
other  words,  how  quickly  he  may  be 
expected  to  respond  to  training.  The 
Army  is  not  concerned  with  defining 
or  measuring  “intelligence,”  and  a 
GCT  score  should  not  be  taken  as  com¬ 
parable  to  an  “IQ.”  The  GCT  is 
primarily  intended  to  sort  and  classi¬ 
fy  the  mentally  competent;  for  the 
most  part  those  who  are  considered  as 
unable  to  learn  Army  duties  are  elim¬ 
inated  through  interviews  and  testing 
at  the  induction  stations. 

The  General  Classification  Test  is 
ordinarily  administered  to  groups  of 


100  men  or  more,  the  officer  in  charge 
having  one  assistant  for  each  25  sol¬ 
diers.  Like  the  great  majority  of  Ar¬ 
my  tests  the  GCT  is  objective  in  form, 
with  four  alternative  answers  given 
for  each  item ;  the  correct  answer  is  to 
be  selected  and  indicated  on  a  separate 
answer  sheet,  which  may  then  be  scor¬ 
ed  either  by  hand  or  by  machine.  Ap¬ 
proximately  forty  minutes,  exclusive 
of  assembly  of  men  and  distribution  of 
materials,  is  required  for  administra¬ 
tion.  Raw  scores  are  converted  to 
standard  scores  and  to  one  of  five  Ar¬ 
my  grades,  which  will  be  described  in 
detail  later  in  this  article. 

A  non-language  test  is  substituted 
for  the  GCT  in  the  testing  of  men  who, 
although  they  read  little  or  no  English 
because  of  mental  limitation,  illiter- 
ecy,  or  foreign  language  handicap,  may 
yet  prove  acceptable  soldiers.  There 
are  two  non-language  tests  in  common 
Army  use:  the  Visual  Classification 
Test  (VC,)  given  at  induction  stations, 
and  the  Non-Language  Test,  given  in 
replacement  training  centers.  In  or¬ 
der  that  no  misunderstanding  may 
arise  from  poor  comprehension  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  directions  for  the  Non-Language 
Test  are  given  in  pantomime;  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  Visual  Classification 
Test  are  given  in  a  combination  of 
pantomime  and  simple  phrases.  The 
VC  is  composed  of  pictorial  items, 
each  consisting  of  five  drawings  of  fa¬ 
miliar  subjects;  one  drawing  is  to  be 
crossed  out  as  not  “belonging”  with 
the  remaining  four.  Men  who  score 
below  a  certain  minimum  on  this  test 
may  be  eliminated  as  unfit  for  service 
or  may  be  given  one  or  more  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  mental  tests  available  in  the 
Army.  The  Non-Language  Test  is  in 
three  parts:  box  counting  items,  sym¬ 
bol  association  and  substitution  items. 
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and  pairs  of  designs  to  be  compared. 
This  test  is  given  to  those  men  who  are 
placed  in  Army  grade  V  on  the  basis 
of  GCT  score  and  whose  Army  pei^ 
formance  is  not  satisfactory. 

2.  Aptitude  Tests:  Men  whose  civ¬ 
ilian  job  history  fits  them  for  certain 
types  of  Army  duties  present  no  par¬ 
ticular  assignment  problem.  How¬ 
ever,  many  men  must  be  given  work  for 
which  they  have  no  background  either 
in  training  or  experience.  Aptitude 
tests  can,  to  a  large  extent,  prevent  the 
assignment  of  men  to  training  or  duties 
in  which  they  will  do  poorly.  A  tre¬ 
mendous  saving  in  time  and  money  is 
effected,  for  example,  by  eliminating 
as  candidates  for  courses  in  mechanics, 
men  who  are  almost  certain  to  perform 
unsatisfactorily. 

The  most  important  of  the  Army 
aptitude  tests  are  the  Mechanical  Apt¬ 
itude  Test  (MA)  and  the  Radiotele¬ 
graph  operator  Aptitude  Test  (ROA.) 
These  are  both  given  at  reception  cen¬ 
ters;  the  MA  is  administered  to  all 
men,  and  the  ROA  is  given  to  all  who 
score  above  a  minimum  point  on  the 
GCT.  The  two  fields  involved  here 
are,  of  course,  of  primary  interest  to 
the  Army,  and  the  number  of  men  in¬ 
ducted  with  previous  experience  in 
either  type  of  work  is  insufficient  for 
military  needs.  A  Clerical  Aptitude 
Test  has  been  developed  but  is  not  in 
wide  use  at  the  present  time  because 
civilian  life  has  sent  many  trained 
clerks  to  the  Army.  Other  required 
aptitude  tests  have  been  developed  and 
are  in  the  process  of  development ;  for 
Army  purposes,  aptitude  testing  on  a 
large  scale  is  profitable  only  when  the 
number  of  men  needed  with  some  spe¬ 
cialized  ability  greatly  exceeds  the 
number  of  such  men  inducted. 

3.  Educational  Achievement  Tests: 


These  are  used  when  there  is  demand, 
in  a  replacement  training  center  or  a 
tactical  unit  or  post,  for  men  with 
knowledge  of  a  particular  academic 
subject.  To  fill  this  occasional  need, 
tests  have  been  constructed  in  twelve 
subjects:  algebra,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar  and  composition,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Spanish,  general  history,  geo¬ 
metry,  inorganic  chemistry,  physics, 
trigonometry,  and  United  States  his¬ 
tory.  Achievement  tests  are  also  used 
in  the  Army  Specialized  Training  Pro¬ 
gram,  discussed  later  in  this  article. 

4.  Trade  Knowledge  Testa:  The 
four  tests  of  this  nature  in  general  use 
again  reflect  Army  needs ;  they  are  the 
tests  in  General  Automotive  Informa¬ 
tion,  General  Electrical  and  Radio  In¬ 
formation,  General  Electrical  Infor¬ 
mation,  and  General  Radio  Informa¬ 
tion.  One  form  of  the  General  Auto¬ 
motive  Information  Test  also  covers 
drivers  information,  and  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  aid  in  selecting  men  for 
this  work.  In  addition  to  these  pa¬ 
per  and  pencil  tests,  the  Oral  Trade 
Questions,  devised  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  are  wide¬ 
ly  used  at  reception  centers,  whenever 
there  is  doubt  concerning  a  man’s  own 
statements  as  to  his  occupational  pro¬ 
ficiency. 

Army  needs  occasionally  require  the 
development  of  tests  to  assist  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  selection  problem,  and  these  often 
cannot  properly  be  placed  under  any  of 
the  four  headings  above.  Among  such 
tests  are  these  for  typing  and  dicta¬ 
tion,  those  for  driver  selection  and 
qualification,  and  the  Warrant  Officer 
Examinations,  measuring  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  technical  ability  in  one  of  the 
more  than  thirty  fields  in  which  war¬ 
rant  officers  are  needed  for  administra¬ 
tive  duties. 


sa 
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TESTS  FOR  WOMEN 

Special  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  those  instruments  developed  to  test 
the  women  who  make  up  the  WAAC. 
When  the  Corps  came  into  being,  an 
initial  screening  test  and  a  classifica¬ 
tion  test  were  immediate  needs.  As 
the  Corps  grew  additional  tests  were 
approved  for  use.  The  present  screen¬ 
ing  test,  or  “mental  alertness”  test,  is 
made  up  of  six  types  of  items :  general 
information,  vocabulary,  arithmetic, 
judgment,  proverb  interpretation,  and 
comprehensiou  of  graphs  and  table. 
After  acceptance,  women  are  given 
a  general  Classification  test,  and 
may  also  be  given  aptitude  and 
proficiency  tests.  Aptitude  tests 
are  similar  to  those  given  men ; 
a  special  form  of  the  Mechanical 
Aptitude  Test  and  tests  for  ability  to 
learn  Morse  code.  Trade  tests  check 
technical  knowledge  in  radio  repair, 
automotive  mechanics,  driver  informa¬ 
tion,  and  other  skills.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  tests  for  the  WAAC  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  field  of  research  which  shouldyield 
data  of  great  interest. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ARMY 
TESTS 

The  development  of  new  military 
tests  follows  a  procedure  whereby  the 
various  units  of  the  Personnel  Re¬ 
search  Section  work  on  particular  as¬ 
pects  of  construction  and  validation. 
The  general  pattern  of  this  procedure 
is  as  follows: 

After  a  new  test  project  is  approved, 
the  type  and  score  of  the  test  are  de¬ 
termined,  and  tentative  questions  (test 
items)  are  prepared.  In  the  process, 
technical  experts  are  called  in,  techni¬ 
cal  literature  is  consulted,  and  avail¬ 
able  tests  of  the  same  nature  are  re¬ 
viewed.  After  items  are  planned  and 


prepared,  they  are  put  into  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  test  form.  This  form  is  tried  out 
on  a  sample  Army  population  and  da¬ 
ta  are  collected  to  determine  the  valid¬ 
ity  and  reliability  of  the  trial  form  as 
a  whole.  This  involves  a  comparison 
of  scores  with  outside  criteria ;  the  best 
measures  of  job  or  training  success 
available.  These  may  include  grades  in 
related  courses  or  ratings  given  men  by 
officers  familiar  with  their  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  field  of  work  for  which  the 
test  will  eventually  select  potential 
trainees.  In  addition,  each  item  is 
analyzed  statistically  to  make  certain 
it  is  measuring  the  ability,  general  or 
specialized,  which  the  whole  test  is  de¬ 
signed  to  measure.  Only  those  items 
which  discriminate  between  able  and 
less  able  men  are  chosen  for  inclusion 
in  the  final  test  form. 

When  the  final  form  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  printed,  it  is  tried  out  on  an 
appropriate  sample  of  soldier  popula¬ 
tion.  The  data  resulting  from  this  ad¬ 
ministration  are  used  to  standardize 
the  new  test  and  to  check  again  on  its 
over-all  validity  and  reliability.  Stand¬ 
ardization  data  establish  the  range  and 
distribution  of  test  scores,  and  the  rel¬ 
ative  value  of  each  individual  score. 
In  some  cases  a  critical  score  may  be 
determined,  above  which  men  will  be 
considered  qualified,  and  below  which 
disqualified,  for  specific  training  or  as¬ 
signment.  For  example,  a  standard 
score  of  110  on  the  General  Classifica¬ 
tion  Test  is  a  part  requirement  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  an  Officer  Candidate  School. 

The  work  of  the  Personnel  Research 
Section,  however,  does  not  end  with 
the  release  of  the  test  for  Army  use. 
After  a  test  has  received  sufficient  use 
in  the  field,  operational  statistics  are 
obtained  for  purposes  of  (1)  repeated 
checks  on  the  validity  of  the  test  and 
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on  its  efficiency  as  a  selection  instru¬ 
ment,  (2)  revision  of  the  test  as  con¬ 
ditions  change,  and  (3)  study  of  trends 
in  selected  populations.  Periodic  re¬ 
ports  are  prepared  for  purposes  of 
planning  and  policy  formation. 

ARMY  TESTS  SCORES  AND 
GRADES 

Most  Army  tests  are  scored  either 
by  machines,  which  score  as  many  as 
400  tests  an  hour,  or  by  hand-applied 
stencils.  The  scoring  formula  most 
frequently  used  makes  allowance  for 
guessing.  For  example,  in  a  test  with 
fourHjhoice  items,  the  raw  score  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  formula:  rights  minus 
one-third  wrongs.  The  raw  score,  how¬ 
ever,  is  seldom  recorded  on  permanent 
records.  Instead,  scores  for  most  tests 
are  converted  to  standard  scores,  based 
on  a  mean  of  100  and  a  standard  devia¬ 
tion  of  20,  in  order  that  a  man’s  per¬ 
formance  may  be  compared  with  that 
of  all  the  others  who  have  taken  the 
test,  and  with  his  own  performance  on 
other  tests.  A  standard  score  of  100 
is  equal  to  average  Army  performance ; 
two-thirds  of  the  men  tested  will  score 
between  80  and  120.  Scores  are  also 
converted  into  the  Army  grades  refer¬ 
red  to  earlier ;  these  grades,  in  the  case 
of  general  classification  tests,  have  the 
following  meaning: 

Army  grade  I.  Very  rapid  learners, 
with  standard  scores  of  130  and  above, 
— about  7%  of  the  men  tested. 

Army  grade  II.  Rapid  learners,  with 
standard  scores  between  110  and  129, — 
about  24%  of  the  men. 

Army  grade  III.  Average  learners, 
with  standard  scores  between  90  and 
109, — about  38%  of  the  men. 

Army  grade  IV.  Slow  learners,  with 
standard  scores  between  60  and  89, — 
about  24%  of  the  men. 

Army  grade  V.  Very  slow  learners, 
with  standard  scores  below  59, — about 
7%  of  the  men. 


THE  ARMY  SPECIALIZED 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 
Of  special  interest  to  educators  will 
be  the  testing  procedures  involved  in 
the  Army  Specialized  Training  Pro¬ 
gram,  or  the  ASTP.  This  is  the  plan 
by  which  the  Army  will  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  ofi  American  oolites  and 
universities  in  the  technical  education 
of  its  ablest  men.  Tests  have  been 
constructed  to  select  from  among  the 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  Army  those 
men  who  shall  be  sent  to  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  for  special  study  in  (1)  physi¬ 
cal  sciences  and  engineering,  (2)  bio¬ 
logical  sciences  and  medicine,  (3)  so¬ 
cial  studies  and  (4)  psychology.  Sev¬ 
eral  different  courses  are  scheduled  in 
each  of  these  fields;  for  example,  the 
physical  sciences  and  engineering 
courses  include  chemistry,  physics,  and 
mathematics,  as  well  as  courses  in  the 
various  fields  of  engineering. 

The  standardization  of  training  giv¬ 
en  under  the  ASTP  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  part  by  the  standardization 
of  tests.  The  Personnel  Research 
Section  has  been  made  responsible  for 
the  construction  of  achievement  exam¬ 
inations  in  every  subject.  These  ex¬ 
aminations,  given  at  the  end  of  each 
twelve-week  term,  will  help  determine 
whether  the  individual  soldier  will  be 
sent  on  to  higher  classes,  entered  in  an 
officer  candidate  school,  or  returned  to 
duty  in  an  Army  unit. 

MILITARY  TESTING  IN 
DEMOBILIZATION 
It  might  be  interesting,  in  (Kmclu- 
sion,  to  consider  the  significance  of 
military  testing  in  the  post-war  world. 
Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  tests  and 
measurements,  growing  from  a  scien¬ 
tist’s  vision  to  a  practical  reality,  have 
awakened  us  to  the  prodigal  waste  of 
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human  energies  in  civilian  life.  The 
inherent  skills  and  talents  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  have  not  been  utilized  to  their 
fullest  extent  for  the  good  of  the  man 
himself  or  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lives.  Army  tests  and  measurements, 
though  devised  to  fill  immediate  mili¬ 
tary  needs,  may  later  come  to  have 
broader  usefulness.  If,  when  demo¬ 


bilization  occurs,  the  military  classifi¬ 
cation  system  ^'could  be  placed  in  re¬ 
verse,”  putting  men  back  into  peace¬ 
time  industry  on  the  basis  of  their 
abilities  as  revealed  by  Army  testa, 
interviews  and  other  measures,  a  new 
era  both  in  educational  and  in  trade 
and  professional  placement  might  be 
inaugurated. 


It’s  not  so  much  where  you  are  as  which  way  are  you  going. 

A  word  mastered  is  worth  a  book  just  skimmed. 

The  man  who  knows  a  lot  of  things  is  valuable;  the  man 
who  knows  one  thing  better  than  anybody  else  is  invaluable. 

— Excerpts  from  ‘Thumb  Tacks”  by  John  C.  Green. 


A  VALUE  for  DEMOCRACY 

By  OSCAR  HENRY  STUDE 


Baltimort, 

NOW  that  war  is  here  and  democ¬ 
racy  must  wear  ever  more  rigid 
forms,  it  is  time  to  recall  for  ex¬ 
amination  the  whole  subject  of  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  in  order  to  rediscover 
exactly  what  that  expression  means. 
Teachers  and  educators,  whose  thoughts 
strongly  influence  the  ideas  and  be¬ 
havior  of  the  whole  population,  may 
well  be  reminded  continually  to  re¬ 
count  the  way  in  which  American  de¬ 
mocracy  is  preserved.  Only  through 
their  efforts  can  the  democratic  future 
of  the  United  States  be  assured. 

Do  the  writings  and  opinions  of  ear¬ 
ly  American  statesmen  solely  provide 
the  light  that  sheds  truth  and  know¬ 
ledge  upon  the  problem  ?  Contrary  to 
what  many  Americans  seem  to  believe, 
not  all  influential  early  American 
statesmen  had  much  faith  in  “govern¬ 
ment  by  the  people.”  Indeed,  some 
of  those  who  had  greatest  faith  in  such 
government,  like  Patrick  Henry  and 
Samuel  Adams,  did  not  attend  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Edmund  Randolph,  a  delegate 
to  the  Convention  from  Virginia,  spoke 
of  the  “turbulance  and  follies  of  dem¬ 
ocracy.”  Randolph,  Gouveneur  Mor¬ 
ris  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton,  a  delegate  from 
New  York,  all  may  be  said  to  be 
among  those  who  were  afraid  of  the 
levelling  spirit  which  was  noticeable  in 
different  parts  of  the  unfortunate  Con¬ 
federacy  after  the  Revolution  had 
come  to  an  end.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  this  group,  it  would  not  be  en- 


Maryland 

tirely  wrong  to  say  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  was  called  to  curb 
government  by  the  people  rather  than 
to  encourage  or  to  further  it. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  Father  of 
the  Country,  who  kept  in  close  touch 
with  leading  men  of  the  Confederation 
while  he  was  in  retirement  at  Mount 
Vernon,  received  a  letter  from  General 
Knox  in  answer  to  his  own  requesting 
the  causes  of  the  rebellion,  dominated 
by  ex-Revolutionary  soldiers,  which 
was  then  raging  in  Massachusetts, 
Shay’s  rebellion.  In  reply  General 
Knox  wrote  that  the  creed  of  the  reb¬ 
els,  since  the  property  of  the  United 
States  had  been  protected  “from  the 
confiscation  of  Britain  by  the  joint  ex¬ 
ertion  of  all,  ought  therefore  to  be 
the  common  property  of  all.”  Popu¬ 
lar  discontent  not  being  confined  solely 
to  Massachusetts,  but  being  more  or 
less  widespread  in  all  parts  of  the  loose¬ 
ly  knit  Union,  it  is  not  unusual  that 
George  Washington  himself  should 
fear  for  the  Confederation  in  a  letter 
to  Madison,  making  known  to  his  fel¬ 
low  Virginian  what  he  had  learned 
from  General  Knox. 

That  fear  of  the  conduct  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  was  one  cause  leading  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  is  clear¬ 
ly  demonstrated  by  the  curious  fact 
that  when  the  Convention  met  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  it  never  undertook  to  take  the 
mass  of  men  into  its  direct  confidence ; 
for  the  Delegates  assembled  in  great 
secrecy  behind  closed  doors,  and  someof 
them,  distraught,  returned  home  when 
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they  discovered  that  the  Convention  in¬ 
tended  to  exceed  its  authority  by  com¬ 
pletely  changing  the  government  of  the 
Confederation  instead  of  merely  im¬ 
proving  it.  Among  dissatisfied  dele¬ 
gates  returning  home  at  least  one  was 
convinced  that  the  dominating  minds 
of  the  Convention  actually  intended 
to  set  up  an  American  monarchy.  He 
was  Luther  Martin,  a  delegate  from 
Maryland,  and  he  gave  a  lengthy  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  apparently  unusual 
conduct  in  a  deliberate  report  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  Maryland  legislature.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  reported  to  the  deeply 
interested  legislators  that  “the  favor¬ 
ers  of  monarchy,  and  those  who  wished 
the  total  abolition  of  state  govern¬ 
ments,  well  knowing  that  a  government 
on  truly  federal  principles,  the  bases 
of  which  were  the  thirteen  state  gov¬ 
ernments  preserved  in  full  force  and 
energy,  would  be  destructive  of  their 
system ....  well  knowing  that,  by  de¬ 
parting  from  a  federal  system,  they 
paved  the  way  for  their  favorite  ob¬ 
ject — the  destruction  of  the  state  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  the  introduction  of  mon¬ 
archy.” 

Though  the  so-called  monarchists  of 
whom  Luther  Martin  wrote  in  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  Maryland  legislature  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  all  the  rules 
which  they  so  deeply  cherished  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  Constitution,  still  the  rules 
in  the  completed  Constitutional  Docu¬ 
ment  which  the  Delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  eventually  did  approve  and 
submit  to  the  separate  states  for  rati¬ 
fication,  do  not  show  any  too  much 
faith  in  the  popular  will.  True,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  to  be  apportioned  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  states  according  to  each  staters 
population  and  elected  by  the  |:)eople; 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  President, 


Federal  judges,  and  the  Senators,  all 
were  apparently  to  be  as  far  removed 
in  their  choice  or  election  from  the 
power  of  the  voters  as  it  was  possible 
to  remove  them  without  exciting  the 
feelings  or  stirring  the  emotions  of  the 
American  people.  Accordingly,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  Article  II,  was  to  be  remotely 
elected  by  electors  chosen  as  state  leg¬ 
islatures  directed,  the  Senators,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  Article  I,  were  to  be  indi¬ 
rectly  elected  by  state  legislatures,  and 
Federal  judges,  as  provided  in  Article 
II,  unless  Congress  decided  to  empow¬ 
er  the  President  to  appoint  inferior 
court  judges  himself,  were  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senators ;  Con¬ 
gressmen  in  the  lower  House  were  el¬ 
ected  directly  by  the  people  permitted 
to  vote,  having  no  assigned  part  in  ap¬ 
pointing  members  to  the  Federal  ju¬ 
diciary.  This  is  not  all,  for  the  Con¬ 
stitution  legally  recognized  slavery  by 
allowing  slaves  to  be  counted  as  part 
of  the  population  when  the  states’  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  Congress  were  assigned 
to  the  different  States,  and  left  the 
troublesome  question  of  the  suffrage  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  several  states  by 
failing  to  make  any  provision  for  it 
nationally.  A  few  qualified  voters 
adopted  the  Constitution  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

At  this  point  it  may  well  be  asked : 
Is  American  democracy  then  fear  of 
the  people? 

A  number  of  the  beginnings  of  Am¬ 
erican  democracy  would  certainly  re¬ 
quire  that  this  question  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  provided  one  did  not 
explore  beneath  the  surface.  There 
is  ample  reason  for  believing,  however, 
that  with  the  Constitution  the  Found¬ 
ing  Fathers  merely  intended  to  stretch 
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the  canvas  on  the  frame  for  painting 
and  that  in  detail  they  only  meant  to 
indicate  the  arrangement,  the  order, 
the  light,  the  shade,  and  the  color  of 
America’s  future  democracy,  leaving 
much  to  be  decided  at  future  moments 
of  separate  creation.  The  entire  Fifth 
Article  of  the  Constitution,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  given  over  to  a  recitation  of 
the  ways  in  which  it  may  be  amended ; 
and  George  Washington  himself,  well 
knowing  that  change  is  inevitable  in 
any  social  organization  no  matter  how 
carefully  it  is  established  in  written 
forms,  devoted  a  number  of  well-chos¬ 
en  words  in  his  Farewell  Address  to 
cautioning  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  not  against  any  change  what¬ 
soever,  but  against  too  frequent  change 
and  against  too  ill-considered  change. 
“In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may 
be  invited,”  he  warned,  “remember 
that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as 
necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of 
governments  as  of  other  human  insti¬ 
tutions:  that  experience  is  the  surest 
standard  by  which  to  test  the  real  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  existing  constitution  of 
a  country ;  that  facility  in  changes  up¬ 
on  the  credit  of  mere  hypotheses  and 
opinion  exposes  to  perpetual  change, 
from  the  endless  variety  of  hypotheses 
and  opinion ;  and  remember  especially 
that  from  the  efficient  management  of 
your  common  interests  in  a  country 
so  extensive  as  ours  a  government  of  as 
much  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the 
perfect  security  of  liberty  is  indispen¬ 
sable.” 

Although  the  events  which  led  up  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  de¬ 
liberations  which  took  place  in  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  and  which  preceded  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
states,  all  make  qv'ite  clear  that  the 
Founders  did  not  wish  directly  and  dis¬ 


tinctly  to  establish  the  United  States 
as  a  pure  “government  by  the  people 
because  of  the  authoritative  conces¬ 
sions  to  deliberate  change  which  have 
been  cited,  it  is  also  quite  clear  that 
neither  the  written  nor  the  expressed 
words  of  the  Founders  can  serve  alone 
to  reveal  the  incontestable  nature  of 
American  democracy.  It  is,  accord¬ 
ingly,  necessary  to  note,  over  a  period 
of  time,  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
United  States  when  the  Constitution 
was  put  into  use  in  order  to  get  a  clear 
conception  of  what  American  democra¬ 
cy  is. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  now  time  to 
discuss  the  Federalists,  who,  led  prin¬ 
cipally  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  were 
the  first  party  to  work  out  in  more  de¬ 
tail  the  democratic  scene.  What  did 
they  do  ?  They  gave  bold  outline  and 
striking  color  to  the  figure  of  Govern¬ 
ment  standing  in  the  centre,  which 
they  represented  as  a  powerful  Gulli¬ 
ver  holding  the  states  on  the  end  of 
strings.  To  give  the  states  a  bolder 
color  or  relief  than  the  central  Gov¬ 
ernment,  said  the  Federalists,  would 
destroy  the  unity  and  the  balance  of 
the  whole  artistic  conception  indicated 
by  the  Founders.  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton  and  his  followers,  accordingly,  fa¬ 
vored  men  who  championed  a  strong 
central  government  to  govern  America ; 
and  in  the  selection  of  these  men  they 
showed  great  partiality  to  the  educat¬ 
ed  and  the  wellborn,  deeply  fearing  the 
judgment  of  the  masses.  “ . . . .  Long 
since,”  wrote  Alexander  Hamilton  to 
George  Washington,  “I  have  learned  to 
hold  public  opinion  of  no  value.” 

Is,  then,  American  democracy  Fed¬ 
eralism  ? 

Before  this  question  can  be  safely 
answered,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  the  work  of  elaborators  of  Am- 
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erican  democracy  a  little  further  on  in 
history,  lest  one  of  them  unexpectedly 
change  all  the  details  worked  out  and 
portrayed  by  the  Federalists.  Did  the 
Jeffersonians,  known  as  Republicans, 
or,  later,  as  Democratic-Republicans, 
who  followed  the  Federalists  in  the 
White  House,  put  into  effect  a  different 
conception  of  the  democratic  scene? 
Much  is  made  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
famous  position  that  a  loose  central 
government,  for  the  most  part  limited 
to  managing  foreign  affairs  and  cling¬ 
ing  to  states’  rights  through  strict  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Constitution,  was  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  United  States;  but  in 
spite  of  this,  under  his  direction  Am¬ 
erican  democracy  continued  on  down 
the  Federalist  highroad.  In  the  words 
of  one  historian,  Muzzey,  Jefferson 
“himself  built  on  the  foundations 
which  the  Federalists  had  laid.” 

Like  Jefferson  Davis  when  he  be¬ 
came  head  of  the  Southern  Confeder¬ 
acy  later  on  in  history,  so  now,  appar¬ 
ently,  Thomas  Jefferson  found  he  had 
to  separate  his  political  theory  from 
his  partisan  practice  when  he  became 
President  of  the  United  States.  In¬ 
deed,  he  stretched  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  more  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  to  make  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  from  Napoleon ;  he  tacitly 
approved  Hamilton’s  strong  central 
bank  of  the  United  States  (which  he 
once  bitterly  opposed)  by  continuing 
to  keep  the  Government’s  money  in  it ; 
he  retained  the  Federalist’s  tariff 
though  revenue  from  it  was  excessive 
and  it  had  begun  to  flavor  of  protec¬ 
tion;  he  proposed  in  his  Sixth  Mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  that  the  surplus  in 
the  Treasury  be  applied  “to  the  great 
purposes  of  the  public  education, 
roads,  rivers,  canals,”  for  which  in  the 
Message  he  only  supposed  an  amend¬ 


ment  to  the  Constitution  was  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  he  actually  gave  his  consent 
to  the  Cumberland  Road  without  such 
an  amendment  though  the  road  was 
to  enter  and  to  pass  through  different 
states.  As  the  Federalists  had  public¬ 
ly  feared,  the  United  States  did  not 
break  into  small  pieces  in  the  hands 
of  Jefferson,  nor  did  it  break  into  small 
pieces  in  the  hands  of  his  Republican 
successors — Madison,  Monroe,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

Federalism  and  Jeffersonianism  are, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  alike  that  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  define  American  democracy 
could  now  successfully  be  made  were 
it  not  that  Andrew  Jackson  in  a  few 
years  changed  entirely  the  w’hole  es¬ 
tablished  arrangement  of  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  country;  for  he 
was  the  first  president  w-ho,  not  theo¬ 
retically,  but  practically  as  well, 
brought  American  government  closer 
to  all  the  people.  Under  the  influence 
of  his  changed  ideas  of  American  dem¬ 
ocracy,  many  states  liberalized  their 
constitutions  in  order  to  allow  more 
widespread  use  of  the  ballot,  and  every¬ 
where  property  qualifications,  tax 
qualifications,  and  religious  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  voters  were  tossed  overboard 
and  forgotten.  Alas !  before  this  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  mass  of  men  came  into  the 
White  House  scarcely  anyone  could 
vote,  though  the  United  States  had 
been  in  existence  over  forty  ye^rs. 

The  tall,  angular  son  of  the  west, 
fresh  from  the  warring  frontier,  had 
indeed  his  own  notions  of  what  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  should  mean.  He 
thought  it  meant  the  turning  out  of 
office  all  employees  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  no  matter  what  their  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  hold  office  were,  if  they  did  not 
subscribe  to  the  democratic  creed  ex- 
ponded  by  him  and  his  followers.  He 
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thought  it  meant  that  he  should  be  the 
protector  of  the  plain  people  from  the 
greed  and  corruption  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  influential,  whom  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  had  gotten  in  control  of  all  im¬ 
portant  office  in  the  Government.  He 
thought  it  meant  destruction  of  the 
large,  dominating  United  States  Bank, 
considered  by  some  of  the  people,  es¬ 
pecially  those  settled  in  the  West,  to 
be  the  brazen  tool  of  nefarious  money 
changers  in  the  East  to  confiscate  the 
legitimate  property  of  the  poor,  who 
had  bled  to  develop  the  harsh  frontier. 
He  would  not  let  Congress  appropriate 
money  to  extend  the  Cumberland  Road 
farther  into  the  West,  and  he  frequent¬ 
ly  and  severely  lectured  Congress  on 
the  extent  of  its  law-making  powers. 
“The  great  mass  of  the  legislation  re¬ 
lating  to  our  internal  affairs,”  he  ad¬ 
vised  Congress  sternly,  “was  intended 
to  be  left  where  the  Federal  Conven¬ 
tion  found  it — in  State  governments.” 

Is,  then,  American  democracy  Jack¬ 
sonian  ? 

American  democracy  continues  to 
change  even  after  the  revolutions  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Jackson,  and  thus  contin¬ 
ues  to  elude  the  permanency  appar- 
antly  necessary  for  a  definition  of  it. 
An  unfortunate  fact  is  some  years  af¬ 
ter  Jackson’s  championing  of  states’ 
rights,  the  United  States  fell  to  pieces 
over  the  question  of  slavery,  and  would 
have  remained  decentralized,  perhaps, 
had  not  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  new 
Republican  party,  founded  at  Jackson, 
Michigan,  in  1854,  managed  to  save 
the  Union  by  dimming  the  golden 
crowns  hovering  over  the  different 
states.  In  the  process,  a  civil  war  had 
to  be  fought,  and  three  amendments 
made  to  the  Constitution,  Article 
XIII,  Article  XIV,  and  Article  XV. 

While  some  of  the  changes  that  took 


place  in  American  diemocracy  after 
Jackson’s  day  were  especially  permit¬ 
ted  by  constitutional  amendments,  af¬ 
ter  Jackson’s  day,  as  before  Jackson’s 
day,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
changes  ocurred  under  the  same  rules 
laid  down  for  the  United  States  by  the 
Founders.  The  rapid  perfection  of 
the  party  system  of  government  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  three 
quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for 
instance,  although  possibly  foreseen  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention,  was  particularly 
disapproved  and  condemned  by  the 
Father  of  the  Country.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  George  Washington 
“in  the  most  solemn  manner”  warned 
against  political  parties,  and  gravely 
counseled  against  the  “baneful  effects 
of  the  spirit  of  party,”  the  American 
party  system  of  government,  both  state 
and  national,  has  become  as  strongly 
entrenched  in  America  as  if  it  had 
been  written  into  the  Constitution  it¬ 
self  in  the  very  beginning;  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  state  governments  or 
the  Federal  Government  would  contin¬ 
ue  to  function  democratically  if  polit¬ 
ical  parties  were  removed  from  our 
social  organization.  Were  George 
Washington’s  considered  advice  as  sa¬ 
cred  in  its  application  to  all  American 
problems  as  it  is  sacred  in  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  some  of  these  problems,  there 
would  be  as  little  excuse  for  the  polit¬ 
ical  parties  which  exist  in  the  United 
States  today  as  there  would  be  for  the 
United  States  to  enter  into  foreign  en¬ 
tanglements.  The  Father  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  warned  against  them  both. 

It  would  require  pages  to  list  all 
manifestations  of  American  democracy 
which  have  taken  place  under  the  pro¬ 
tecting  arm  of  the  original  Constitu¬ 
tion  or  its  several  amendments ;  so  only 
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a  few  must  suffice.  Before  1836  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy  could  find  no  place  in 
its  organization  for  workers’  combina¬ 
tions,  declaring  all  such  combinations 
ill^al  whenever  they  came  into  courts 
over  greivances.  With  the  passing 
years,  however,  the  opinion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  changed,  and  after 
1836,  it  began  to  admit  that  workers’ 
combinations  were  not  illegal  and  to 
allow  them  judicial  review  on  the  basis 
of  legal  equality.  During  the  Civil 
War,  American  democracy  declared  an 
income  tax  proper  and  constitutional, 
but  in  1895  it  changed  its  mind,  and 
found  an  income  tax  was  wholly  im¬ 
proper  and  unconstitutional.  Al¬ 
though  American  democracy  receded 
sufficiently  from  this  position  to  de¬ 
clare  a  corporation  tax  in  1909  consti¬ 
tutional,  it  would  not  agree  to  an  in¬ 
come  tax  which  everyone  would  have 
to  pay  until  the  Sixteenth  Amendment 
was  added  to  the  Constitution  in  1913. 
Similarly,  whereas  in  1904  American 
democracy  maintained  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  had  no  right  to  inquire 
into  motives  behind  taxes  levied  by 
Congress,  even  when  “the  result  of  the 
enforcement  of  which  might  be  indi¬ 
rectly  to  affect  subjects  not  within  the 
powers  delegated  to  Congress,”  and  the 
Court  upheld  a  tax  which  was  passed 
to  sweep  artificially  colored  oleomar¬ 
garine  from  the  markets  in  its  competi¬ 
tion  with  butter,  in  1923  American 
democracy  reconsidered  its  position, 
asserted  that  the  Court  had  the  right, 
under  certain  conditions,  notably  when 
taxes  imposed  had  “charcteri sties  of 
regulation  and  punishment,”  to  in¬ 
quire  into  these  motives,  and  declared 
unconstitutional  a  tax  placed  by  Con¬ 
gress  industries  employing  child  labor. 
Reforms  recently  permitted  by  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  through  interpretation 


of  existing  fundamental  law  have  been 
so  great  and  widespread  that  a  large 
revolution  has  been  affected  in  the 
manner  of  organization  of  the  whole 
social  group  in  the  United  States. 

Even  though  American  democracy  is 
no  more  stable  than  the  shifting  sands 
of  the  Sahara,  it  appears  to  be  steadi¬ 
ly  drifting,  not  only  in  the  direction  of 
more  liberal  treatment  of  the  mass  of 
men,  but  also  in  the  direction  of  great¬ 
er  co-operation.  No  better  illustration 
to  demonstrate  the  growing  importance 
of  the  people  to  their  government  is 
at  hand  than  the  changed  attitude  to¬ 
wards  their  welfare  which  took  place 
between  the  administrations  of  Grover 
Cleveland  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  A 
little  less  than  two  years  after  Grover 
Cleveland  became  President  he  was 
handed  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  for 
his  signature  which  made  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  money  to  relieve  a  number  of 
impoverished  farmers  in  Texas,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  survive  a  severe 
drought  that  had  laid  waste  their  crops 
and  left  them  without  seeds  to  begin 
farming  anew.  Cleveland  vetoed  the 
bill,  finding  “no  warrant  for  such  an 
appropriation  in  the  Constitution,” 
and  not  believing  “that  the  power  and 
the  duty  of  the  General  Government 
ought  to  be  extended  to  the  relief  of  in¬ 
dividual  suffering  which  is  in  no  man¬ 
ner  related  to  the  public  service  or 
benefit.”  He  admitted  the  need  of  re¬ 
lief,  but  recommended  private  charity. 
About  seventeen  years  later,  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  confronted 
with  a  similar  disaster,  caused  by  ag¬ 
ents  beyond  control  of  individual  men, 
in  some  cotton  growing  areas,  where 
a  weevil  was  seriously  overrunning 
crops  of  farmers,  he  took  a  broader 
view,  recommending,  in  his  Third  An¬ 
nual  Message  to  Congress,  “the  prompt 
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enactment  of  such  remedial  legislation 
as  its  judgment  may  approve.”  Dif¬ 
ferent  men  have  different  views  as  to 
the  use  to  which  Federal  power  can  be 
put. 

Today  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
an  activity  in  which  the  American 
people  engage  to  make  a  living  which 
does  not  directly  or  indirectly  feel  the 
strong  hand  of  the  Government  in 
Washington.  Among  the  new  organiza¬ 
tions  that  have  sprung  up  in  Washings 
ton  and  spread  through  the  country 
are  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp¬ 
oration,  permitted  by  law  to  extend 
credit  to  self-liquidating  projects  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  to  furnish  cap¬ 
ital  to  banks,  insurance  companys,  or 
to  other  business  enterprises  which  can¬ 
not  raise  capital  in  ordinary  channels 
of  finance,  as  well  as,  among  other 
things,  to  make  advances  to  business 
ventures  which  cannot  be  accomodated 
by  their  own  banks;  and  giant  indus¬ 
tries,  like  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority,  enabled  to  supplement  or  even 
to  replace  private  utilities  engaged  in 
providing  consumers  with  electric  ener¬ 
gy  for  different  uses.  Then  there  are 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
which  may  loan  money  against  prod¬ 
ucts  off  the  farm  to  provide  for  ord¬ 
erly  marketing;  the  Surplus  Market¬ 
ing  Administration,  which  may  lift 
surplus  agricultural  products  off  the 
market  and  distribute  them  among 
those  having  low  income ;  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration,  permit- 
tetl  to  insure  banks  against  losses  in¬ 
curred  on  loans  put  out  for  housing 
facilities  or  for  improvements  on  exist¬ 
ing  structures.  More  interesting,  per¬ 
haps,  than  any  of  these  is  the  agency 
called  the  Social  Security  Board,  cre¬ 
ated  through  the  Social  Security  Act 
of  August,  1935,  under  whose  super¬ 


vision  fall  directly  old-age  insurance 
and  indirectly  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation,  together  with  provisions  relat¬ 
ing  to  public  assistance  of  the  aged, 
of  the  blind,  and  of  dependent  child¬ 
ren.  The  latter  aids  illustrates  clear 
cases  where  Federal  sovereignty  and 
state  sovereignty  have  brcdten  down 
sufficiently  to  let  Federal-state  co-op¬ 
eration  come  to  the  fore. 

Other  agencies  and  a  few  of  their 
duties  also  deserve  brief  mention. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  minutely  regulates  operation  of 
railroads,  and  since  1935  operation  of 
motor  transportation  as  well ;  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  which  exer¬ 
cises  regulatory  supervision  over  trade 
practices,  and  the  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission,  whose  supervision  embraces 
electric  energy  crossing  state  lines  or 
national  boundaries,  utilities  generat¬ 
ing  this  energy,  and  water  power  pro¬ 
jects  influencing  interstate  commerce, 
though  they  have  gained  or  exercised 
more  power  in  recent  years,  are  not 
new  appendages  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment;  but  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  is,  which  makes 
certain  that  the  public  is  fairly  treat¬ 
ed  when  new  securities  are  issued  or 
when  stocks,  bonds,  or  similar  instru¬ 
ments  of  wealth  are  traded  on  exchang¬ 
es  or  over  the  counter;  and  so  is  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  delegatetl  and 
authorized  to  set  up  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  working  hours  for  dif¬ 
ferent  industries  and  to  administer  its 
decisions. 

Though  looking  after  public  welfare 
more  thoroughly  and  more  extensively 
has  greatly  increased  the  size  and  juris¬ 
diction  of  Federal  Government,  there 
is  one  centrifugal  force  at  least  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  country — interstate  co-oper- 
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ation.  The  states  seem  to  be  return¬ 
ing  to  a  system  they  abandoned  as  im¬ 
practical  many  years  ago,  when  they 
bound  themselves  in  closer  union  in 
order  to  settle  otherwise  insoluble  con¬ 
flicts  between  them.  Apart  from  early 
boundary  commissions,  which  inde¬ 
pendently  of  Congress,  although  with 
congressional  consent,  adjusted  border 
disputes,  so  early  as  1802,  the  year  in 
w’hich  the  National  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws  was  formed  by  apiwintees  of 
state  or  territorial  governors,  the 
states  in  earnest  (as  w’ell  as  territor¬ 
ies)  began  to  consider  uniform  mea¬ 
sures  to  facilitate  intercourse  between 
their  inhabitants.  Uniform  laws  are 
framed  by  the  Conference,  and  these 
are  submitted  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  then  to  state  bar  as¬ 
sociations  for  approval,  after  which 
they  are  surrendered  to  state  legisla¬ 
tures  for  consideration  and  legal  ac¬ 
ceptance.  The  Uniform  Negotiable 
Instniments  Act,  the  Uniform  Sales 
Act,  the  Uniform  Bills  of  Lading  Act, 
the  Uniform  Proof  of  Statutes  Act, 
and  the  Uniform  Stock  Transfer  Act, 
all  are  examples  of  laws  which  have 
won  approval  of  different  states  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  because  of  the  labors  of 
the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State 
Laws. 

The  political  division  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  into  Federal  Government  and 
state  governments,  the  latter  having 
all  powers  not  denied  them  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  or  granted  by  it  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  as  set  down  in  Arti¬ 
cle  X,  together  with  the  Constitutional 
provision.  Article  I,  Section  10,  which 
permits  states  to  enter  into  formal 
agreements  or  compacts  if  congression¬ 
al  consent  is  secured,  is  responsible 
for  states’  being  able  to  differ  intern¬ 


ally  or  legally  to  act  together  in  re¬ 
spect  of  over  lapping  problems  with¬ 
out  general  laws  being  passed  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  axis  about  which  state  co-opera¬ 
tion  frequently  turns  is  in  Chicago, 
where  the  American  Legislator’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  set  up  in  1026  under  lead¬ 
ership  of  Henry  W.  Toll,  of  Colorado. 
The  organization  in  1035  received  the 
name  Council  of  State  Governments. 
Here  representatives  of  member  states 
discuss  among  themselves  all  manner 
of  common  problems,  ranging  from 
taxes  to  crime,  looking  forward  to  their 
formal  or  informal  solution  within  the 
framework  of  individual  states  or  even 
outside  the  framework  of  individual 
states  through  setting  up  so-called  su¬ 
perstates,  of  which  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  is  an  example.  Large¬ 
ly  because  of  the  ceaseless  agitation  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  all 
but  a  few  states  are  now  equipped  with 
commissions  of  interstate  co-operation, 
of  permanent  or  of  impermanent  ten¬ 
ure,  through  which  they  may  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  near  or  far  neighbors.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  success  which  has  at¬ 
tended  the  movement  is  supplied  by 
the  consequences  which  flowed  from 
the  National  Conference  on  Interstate 
Trade  Barriers,  held  in  Chicago  in 
April,  1939,  under  auspices  of  the 
Council  of  State  Government  and 
Commissions  of  interstate  co-opera¬ 
tion,  through  whose  efforts  existing  or 
incipient  trade  barriers  were  tom 
down  or  stopped  from  building  in  al¬ 
most  half  the  states. 

The  Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  is  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
w’are,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  enter¬ 
ed  into  a  compact  to  solve  the  w’ater 
polution  problem  and  the  water  sup- 
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ply  problem  by  supplementing  efforts 
of  local,  state,  or  Federal  offi¬ 
cials  interested  the  watershed  fol¬ 
lowing  a  conference  of  commis¬ 
sions  held  in  Philadelphia  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  11)30.  An  example  of  re¬ 
gional  co-operation  in  another  sphere 
is  the  Interstate  Compact  Commission, 
consented  to  by  Congress  in  August, 
1935,  which  regulates  production  of  oil 
in  states  of  the  Mid-Continent  and 
which  a  former  governor  of  Oklahoma 
once  told  newspapermen  was  organized 
as  much  in  fear  of  Federal  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  oil  business  as  in  fear  of  an 
over  supply  of  oil.  Regionalism  even 
extends  over  into  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries,  as  illustrated  by  negotiations 
with  Canada  over  fisheries  initiated 
by  commissions  of  interstate  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however, 
that  such  co-operation  that  has  been 
noted  in  this  essay  may  only  be  tempor¬ 
ary  ;  and  the  economic  nationalism 
which  continually  crops  up  in  differ¬ 
ent  states  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion 
that  horizontal  coK)peration  may  lose 
some  of  its  strength  or  perhaps  all  of  it. 
But  one  treads  on  uncertain  ground  iji 
conjecturing  social  trends.  One  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  error  is  to  give  events 
one’s  own  philosophy. 

The  problem  of  this  essay  is  not  to 
find  the  probable  direction  in  which 
American  democracy  is  drifting,  but 
to  discover,  if  possible,  what  that  ex¬ 
pression  means,  so  that  it  may  be  told 


how  American  democracy  can  be  pre¬ 
served.  Up  to  the  present,  each  at¬ 
tempt  to  discover  the  precise  meaning 
of  American  democracy  by  diligently 
searching  the  record  has  only  served 
to  confuse  the  issue  more;  for  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  “What  is  Ameri¬ 
can  democracy  ?”  seems  to  be  as  vari¬ 
able  as  the  designs  in  a  kaleidoscope. 
Is  American  democracy  Federalism? 
Is  it  Jeffersonianism  ?  Is  it  Jackson¬ 
ian  ?  Is  it  interstate  co-operation  ?  Is 
it  Federal-state  co-operation?  We  may 
add.  Is  it  smallclothes,  Victorian  ar¬ 
chitecture,  or  modern  design  ?  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  these  questions  con¬ 
tain  the  substance  of  their  own  answer : 
American  democracy  is  simply  change 
— change  of  views,  change  of  conduct, 
and,  eventually,  change  of  customs  or 
laws.  If  one  substitutes  the  words 
“American  democracy”  for  the  words 
“republican  government  in  the  United 
States”  (merely  to  use  the  same  ex¬ 
pression,)  the  nineteenth-century 
French  statesman  and  traveller,  Alex¬ 
is  de  Tocqueville,  sums  up  the  whole 
of  American  democracy  in  ten  words. 
“ . . . .  republican  government  in  the 
United  States,”  he  observed,  “is  the 
slow  and  quiet  action  of  society  upon 
itself.” 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
other  words,  must  lose  the  right  freely 
to  effect  changes  in  the  American  scene 
before  the  canvas  stretched  by  the 
Founding  Fathers  will  have  been  tom 
in  shreds  from  the  frame. 
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THE  SERIOUS  BUSINESS  OF 
EDUCATING  PRESENT-DAY  YOUTH 

By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


/IS  THE  common  schools  begin 
their  second  month  of  operation, 
^  the  dominant  note  can  well  be  an 
intense  seriousness  of  purpose.  Tea¬ 
chers  and  administrators  can  capitalize 
on  a  natural  tendency  to  get  down  to 
work  that  pupils,  as  the  result  of  the 
war,  have  already  begun  to  evince.  Ed¬ 
ucation  is  a  serious  business,  far  more 
serious  than  some  leaders  in  the  “edu¬ 
cation  game”  have  tried  to  tell  us  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  At  the  moment,  cer¬ 
tain  needs  seem  outstanding. 

The  country  must  give  its  schools  a 
better  chance  to  teach  the  sons  and  dau¬ 
ghters  of  all  the  people  to  read  and  write. 
What  the  Selective  Service  discovered 
about  the  huge  minority  who  cannot  call 
themselves  even  literate  is  a  challenge 
to  the  schools  and  all  the  citizens  who 
think  that  democracy,  a  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  is  supposed  to  be  worked  by 
the  operation  of  intelligent  public  opin¬ 
ion,  is  a  safe  system  for  the  United 
States  of  .\merica. 

The  schools  must  do  a  better  job  at 
finding  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  an 
education  common  to  every  normal  in¬ 
dividual  and  driving  them  home  so  far 
they  will  never  be  forgotten.  As  just 
one  example,  there  is  arithmetic.  How 
much  arithmetic  do  we  all  need  to  know? 
If  we  educators  aren’t  sure  at  present, 
we  had  better  find  out  quickly  and  then 
alter  the  curriculum  so  we  teach  that 
amount  thoroughly.  Perhaps  a  certain 
amount  of  arithmetic  should  be  worked 
over  every  year  through  the  twelfth 
grade.  All  “subject  teachers”  who  are 
wise  to  the  neeil  for  fulfilling  certain 
fundamentals  in  education  can  find  prob¬ 
lems  that  involve  arithmetic.  As  these 
are  worked  out,  the  pupils  are  to  be  re¬ 


freshed  on  arithmetic  even  by  teachers 
whose  field  seems  rather  distant  from 
mathematics. 

The  schools  and  all  other  institutions 
concerned  must  be  more  constructive  in 
the  behavior  of  youth.  As  the  present 
wave  of  juvenile  delinquency  has  indicat¬ 
ed,  somewhere  we  have  slipped.  If  the 
home  is  principally  at  fault,  then  the 
schools  had  better  pay  more  attention  to 
the  matter  of  behavior  until  legislation 
and  alleviation  of  war  conditions  can 
correct  some  of  the  weaknesses  showing 
themselves  in  the  home.  Both  the  home 
and  the  school  must  be  re-awakened  to 
the  need  for  using  a  discipline  that  leads 
to  self-discipline. 

The  schools  must  do  a  better  job  at 
teaching  youth  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  It  will  take  a  mighty  re¬ 
sponsible  mass  of  citizens  in  a  few  years 
to  decide  whether  the  national  debt  is 
to  be  paid  or  repudiated.  It  will  take 
a  mighty  responsible  mass  of  citizens  in 
a  few  years  to  carry  out  the  steps  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  world  affairs  necessary  to 
maintain  the  peace.  It  will  take  a  mighty 
responsible  mass  of  citizens  to  form  and 
accept  a  system  of  employment  that  in¬ 
cludes  all.  Et  cetera. 

What  can  the  schools  do  aliout  such 
problems?  Well,  teachers  can  regard 
their  jobs  as  critically  important  even 
though  they  are  dissatisfied  with  salaries. 
They  can  cariy’  out  their  jobs  so  that  the 
children  of  America  realize  that  this 
business  of  schooling  can  lie  interesting 
but  is  certainly  no  play  time.  If  tea¬ 
chers  can  do  well  in  these  directions, 
there  are  millions  of  parents  ready  to 
pat  them  on  the  back  and  even  go  so  far 
as  to  see  that  they  are  paid  better. 
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Introductory  Shopwork.  By  Mack  M. 
Jone$  and  Aaron  Axelrod.  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  New  York.  1943.  290  pages. 

This  book  was  prepared  to  serve  as  a 
text  and  reference  in  shopwork  and  it  was 
so  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  War 
Department  and  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  conformance  with  official  pre-in¬ 
duction  training  course  Outline  No.  PIT 
103.  The  book  deals  with  tools,  materials, 
operations,  and  processes  and  not  with 
the  traditional  industrial-arts  projects.  It 
can  thus  be  used  readily  in  a  variety  of 
situations  and  with  groups  of  widely  dif¬ 
fering  interests,  abilities  or  needs.  The 
illustrations  which  show  graphically  the 
functions  of  the  various  tools  have  been 
most  skillfully  drawn.  There  are  twenty- 
two  succinct  and  cogent  chapters.  Just  to 
list  a  few  chapter  headings  will  give  brief¬ 
ly  the  scope  of  the  book — hand  tools;  ma¬ 
chine  tools;  tool  sharpening;  measuring 
and  gaging ;  sawing ;  wood  fastenings ; 
painting,  finishing,  and  glazing;  general 
bench  and  vise  work;  metal  drilling  tools 
and  their  use;  bolts,  nuts,  and  threading 
equipment ;  pipework ;  soldering  and  sheet- 
metal  work ;  and  wiring  and  wire  splicing. 
William  P.  Seabs,  Principal,  New  York 
University,  Training  Program  for  the  War 
Industries. 


sought.  Ekich  chapter  ends  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  just  what  sort  of  president  the 
defeated  man  would  have  been  had  the 
electorate  given  him  the  necessary  votes 
tor  election.  Such  forgotten  men  as  Alton 
B.  Parker,  Horatio  Seymour,  George  B. 
Me  Clellan,  Winfield  Scott,  and  Winfield 
Scott  Hancock  are  brought  to  life.  Con¬ 
trasts  are  vividly  brought  out  in  such  pic¬ 
tures  as  those  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Jennings  Bryan,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  and  Henry  Clay,  Alf  Landon  and 
John  C.  Fremont.  The  irside  of  the  paper 
jacket  indicates  in  graph  form  Mr.  Stone’s 
estimate  of  the  “also  rans”  against  the 
stature  of  the  men  who  defeated  them. 
Curiously  enough  a  magnifying  glass  is 
necessary  to  sight  the  figure  of  Warren  O. 
Harding  who  defeated  James  M.  Cox  in 
the  terrific  landslide  of  1920  when  we  re¬ 
turned,  alas,  to  “normalcy.” 

This  is  a  brilliant  book  and  a  most  chal¬ 
lenging  one  for  those  who  cherish  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  way  of  life.  Although  every  Ameri¬ 
can  who  votes  will  get  excited  as  he  reads 
this  very  warm  and  human  material,  the 
book  will  be  especially  appealing  to  those 
studying  American  history  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Put  the  volume  on  your  reading 
list. — William  P.  Scabs,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 


They  Also  Ban.  By  Irving  Stone.  New 
York.  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company, 
Inc.  1943.  389  pages.  $3.S0. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  nineteen  men 
who  ran  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  and  were  defeated  for  this  office. 
With  bold  pen  strokes  Mr.  Stone  paints 
striking  portraits  of  the  “also  rans”  and 
sketches  in  the  historical  backgrounds  of 
each  particular  period.  The  result  is  a 
clear  and  dramatic  picture  of  every  presi¬ 
dential  election.  The  author  estimates  the 
qualifications  of  each  of  the  protagonists 
of  the  book  and  weighs  these  against  the 
requirements  of  the  high  office  they 


Blueprint  Beading  for  the  Metal 
Trades.  By  W.  A.  De  Vette  and  D.  S.  KeU 
ogg.  1942.  The  Bruce  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  X  and  132 
pages,  paper.  $1.60. 

The  purpose  of  this  work-book  is  to 
teach  the  mechanic  in  the  metal  trades 
how  to  read  blueprints.  It  aims  also  to 
indicate  to  the  mechanic  how  freehand 
sketches  may  convey  information  to  oth¬ 
ers.  There  are  plenty  of  exercises  and  a 
sufficient  amount  of  reading  material  to  In¬ 
sure  the  mechanic  of  his  covering  such  ba¬ 
sic  elements  as  the  reading  of  working 
drawings,  sketching,  the  representation  of 
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invisible  edges,  oblique  surfaces,  sectional 
views,  etc.  One  criticism  of  the  text  is 
that  the  more  advanced  and  more  compli¬ 
cated  blueprints  at  the  end  of  the  book 
have  been  reduced  in  scale  so  much  as  to 
present  a  confusion  to  the  beginner. — Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Scabs,  Principal,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  Training  Program  for  the  W'ar 
Industries. 

School-Shop  Administration.  By  Ar¬ 
thur  B.  May$  and  Carl  H.  Ca$berg.  The 
Bruce  Publishing  Company.  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  1943.  218  pages.  $2.50. 

For  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  a 
general  complaint  raised  by  teachers  and 
supervisors  in  the  fields  vocational-indus¬ 
trial  education  and  industrial-arts  educa¬ 
tion  that  there  has  been  no  practical  book 
that  would  give  them  sound  procedures  in 
school-shop  administration.  The  cry  need 
no  longer  be  heard.  This  little  volume  by 
Mays  and  Casberg  covers  about  everything 
there  is  to  consider  in  areas  of  school- 
shop  administration.  As  such  the  book 
will  be  of  real  value  to  in-service  teachers 
and  supervisors ;  moreover,  the  volume 
should  become  required  reading  in  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  that  prepare  people 
for  service  in  vocational-industrial  educa¬ 
tion  and  industrial-arts  education.  The 
book  is  neither  profound  nor  esoteric;  it 
is  simple  and  direct.  The  authors  make 
no  attempt  to  validate  the  inclusion  of  the 
material  they  present.  Why  should  they? 
They  have  written  up  simply  the  ABC  of 
school-shop  management  and  administra¬ 
tion.  They  discuss  such  topics  as  school- 
shop  planning,  the  selection  and  purchas¬ 
ing  of  equipment,  the  installation  of  equip¬ 
ment,  shop  repair  and  maintenance,  the 
purchase  and  storage  of  supplies,  issuing 
materials  and  tools,  records  and  inventor¬ 
ies,  shop-class  organization,  shop  disci¬ 
pline,  safety,  and  a  host  of  problems  of 
similar  importance.  This  is  definitely  a 
“must"  for  shop  teachers.  — William  P. 
Seams,  Associate  Professor  of  Vocational 
Education,  Principal,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  Training  Program  for  the  War  Indus¬ 
tries. 


Minerals  In  World  Affairs.  By  T.  B. 
Lovering.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall  Inc. 
1943. 

This  book  written  by  a  well-known  ex¬ 
pert  in  Economic  Geology,  is  one  of  the 
most  readable  books  of  a  scientific  nature 
that  has  appeared  in  recent  years.  The 
entire  book  indicates  exceptional  scholar¬ 
ship  on  the  part  of  the  author  and  yet  it  is 
written  in  such  fashion  that  any  interested 
layman  can  feel  that  he  has  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  material  psesented. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  deals  in  a 
most  interesting  manner  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  historical  importance  of  geo¬ 
logy,  pointing  out  the  influence  of  geo¬ 
logic  conditions  on  the  history  of  nations 
and  the  economic  life  of  man.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the 
book  and  is  a  section  that  every  teacher 
should  read. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  important  minerals  and  metals  which 
play  the  major  part  in  the  economic  life 
of  all  peoples.  The  most  important  min¬ 
erals  and  metals  are  taken  up  in  separate 
chapters  and  discussed  in  sufficient  de¬ 
tail  to  give  one  a  comprehensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  location  of  such  minerals  and 
metals  in  the  earth’s  surface,  their  eco¬ 
nomic  significance,  the  process  of  mining 
and  processing,  and  some  of  the  political 
implications  of  their  location.  Each  chap¬ 
ter  is  followed  by  an  unusually  extensive 
bibliography. 

Such  books  are  obviously  difficult  to 
write  and  many  of  those  who  attempt  to 
write  them  fall  into  one  or  two  errors, 
namely,  either  to  become  much  too  tech¬ 
nical  for  the  understanding  of  the  lay 
reader,  or  they  deal  with  their  subject  in 
a  manner  much  too  superficial  to  be  of 
any  value  to  the  reader.  It  seems  to  the 
reviewer  that  this  book  has,  with  remark¬ 
able  skill,  avoided  both  pitfalls.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  it  is  written  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  can  be  understood  by  the  non¬ 
technical  person,  yet  it  is  scientifically 
sound  and  technically  accurate.  —  A.  B. 
Mats. 
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